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CAMEOS. 


C AMEOS are gems formed by sculpturing in 
/ relief stones with layers of several colors, so 
as to form a picture on a light or dark ground, 
on which the face, the drapery, and the hair are 
represented by different tints. Onyx, sardonyx, 
and chalcedony are the stones most commonly 
used, though any stone that is susceptible of cut- 
ting may be employed. The outline of the de- 
sign is drawn on the stone from a model of the 
exact ‘size in wax, which has been copied from 
an enlarged drawing, after which the gem is en- 
graved by the cameo-cutter with a diamond point 
fixed on a sort of fly-wheel. The process is one 
that demands great skill and care, while it is ex- 
tremely slow and laborious ; and it is not strange 
that finely cut cameos rival in cost the choicest 
diamonds, which, sparkle as they may, can nevy- 
er hold their place against works of art. 
Cheaper and softer materials are employed for 
inferior cameos, for which a kind of shell is 
chiefly used. This is easily carved, and having 
a high polish and several delicately tinted layers, 
produces beautiful effects. It is, however, very 
brittle, and lacks the durability. which is one of 
the great advantages of the stone cameo. It is 
a singular fact that we know the delicacy and 
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Fig. 1.—Buiack Gros 
Grain MANTELET, 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Btack CASHMERE 
Ficnv. 


For pattern and Snetieon see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., 





exquisite grace of Greek art better from the per- 
fectly preserved cameos in the museums, which 
to-day show as exquisitely chiseled outlines and 
as fine a polish as in the days of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, than from the bronzes and marbles, 
which have come down to us mutilated and dis- 
figured. After a lapse of more than two thou- 
sand years, these wonderfully hard stones exhibit 
little trace of the ravages of time, and attest their 
antiquity by their superior polish. 

The Egyptians were the first to practice cameo- 
cutting, and specimens both of cameos and of 
intaglios with depressed figures are often found 
in the tombs of the Pharaohs. ‘The Greeks car- 
ried the art to almost ideal perfection ; and two 
of their artists, Dioscorides and Aulus, intro- 
duced it into Rome in. the reign of. Augustus, 
when it soon became a fashion. The topazes, 
emeralds, and sapphires worn in the days of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius are worth a king's ransom, 
and are among the objects most eagerly sought 
by curiosity hunters among the buried treasures 
of the capital. But with the decadence of Rome 
this art, with all others, declined, until it was quite 
lost in the obscurity of the Dark Ages. It was 
revived in the fifteenth century by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and the Medicean cameos rivaled 
the Greek gems in beauty ; while in France Col- 
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Fig. 3.—Marre ANTOINETTE 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Figs, 67 and 68, 





doré executed beautiful designs. 
time eameos were held in high esteem until, aft- 
er the fall of th® first empire, in 1815, by some 
vagary of fashion they went out of vogue, and 
were seen only in cabinets. 


that time the demand for them has increased 
every year. The styles most in vogue, and 
which have the advantage of a permanent inter- 
est, are historical portraits, like Mary Stuart, 
Lady Jane Grey, Elizabeth, Margaret of Tus- 
cany, etc., cut on a black or brown stone, with 
cream-colored figures. ‘This kind of stone is 
preferred as giving the best background, while 
the cutting is better displayed by a cream than a 
plain white. ‘The finest cameos at present are 
cut in Paris, though it is said that the best speci- 
mens are sent to the United States, which are 
constantly absorbing the most costly productions 
of modern Europe. ‘The subject is therefore one 
of interest to such of our readers as are admir- 
ers of a kind of jewelry which has the highest 
claim to be considered a work of art. 

The Vienna Exposition, which brought togeth- 
er so many exquisite articles, was especially rich 
in the department of cameos, and some of those 
exhibited there were declared by competent 
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Fig. 4.—Bxiack Vicoene 
MANTELET. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fies. 1-6.—LADIES’ MANTELETS, FICHUS, AND BASQUES. 


From that | 





judges to rival the antiques in artistic design 
and exquisite workmanship. The first prize was 
taken by Georges Bissinger, of Paris, who had 
likewise carried off prize-medals at the Paris Ex 


| position in 1867 and at the Salon des Beaux Arts 
About fifteen years ago a new caprice of fash- | 
ion. brought cameos again into favor, and since | 
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Fig. 5,—Btack Drap 
p'Bré Mane et. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


in 1868. Among the finest cameos exhibited 
were ** Cupid in Prison,” ‘‘ Faust and Margué 
rite,” Marie Antoinette, Mary Stuart, Napoleon 
III., Marie de Medicis, Anne of Austria, Diana 
of Poictiers, and other interesting personages. 

In selecting subjects for historical cameos, in 
which beauty should be regarded as-well as sen 
timent, it should be remembered that a woman's 
face is usually more effective than that of a man, 
and that a picturesque dress adds mach to the 
beauty of the gem. For instance, the Mary 
Stuart coif, the Elizabethan ruff, the Medici 
fraise, and the Marie Antoinette coiffure are 
much more striking than the austere coiffure of 
Isabella of Castile, worthy of honor as the patron- 
ess of Columbus must be to all Americans. ‘The 
setting, too, should not detract from the beauty 
of the cameo, or divert attention from it by too 
much magnificence. A plain: gold rim is in bet- 
ter taste than a cirele of large pearls or diamonds, 
whose splendor would attract one from the art 
to which they should be accessories, .The frame 
should never outshine the picture. 











Fig. 6.—Bracx Gros 
Grain Basque. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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LOVE AND ROSES. 
Tue roses climbed the garden wall, 
And blushed in sweet profusion ; 
¥rom blooming boughs the birds let fall 
A musical confusion. 

The twilights there were fine and sweet, 
And fair the summer weather, 

And she who made my world complet 
Sweeter than all together. 


The evening star shone overhead ; 
The grass with dew-drops glistened ; 
One scarce had heard the words we said 
Who jealously had listened : 
Love's language is not writ, I wot, 
Only in tender speeches ; 
By many a smile of glance ‘tis taught, 
That through the ages reaches! 


The roses now have lost their leaves, 
Though thorny tendrils climb there ; 

The dew-drenched grass is bound in sheaves, 
And early falls the rime there; 

No echo of a bird I hear 
Through the deserted closes : 

Faded and dead within the year 
Lie Love and the June roses. 
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&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for June 6 was issued gratui- 
tously a beautiful 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing several attractive engravings 
and interesting reading matter. 

An illustrated SuppLeMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for June 13. 








Y@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a Girl's Basque, 
with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Skirt, for Girl 
from 4 to 13 Years old, will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement in previous 
numbers. 





DECORATION-DAY. 
T is a charming custom, which one might 
think we had borrowed from Persians 
and Aztecs if it did not seem to be sponta- 
neous in all civilizations—that of heaping 
the graves of our dead with flowers. 

Of all the mere material creation flowers 
are conceded to be the last and finest result. 
All the rude strength of the rock-ribbed 
earth, all the penetrating and dissolving 
heats of the sun, all the free influences of 
the winds, have combined to produce these 
frail fair things, with their intricate and 
perfect shape and tint and atmosphere; 
and though it did not need the finished 
sphere to bring forth the multitude of our 
blossoms, which date back a pedigree far 
older than that of the race of humanity, 
yet the rose, that queen of all the flowers, 
waited till the earth was fit for man before 
she felt it to be fit for her. And looking at 
flowers in this way, as types of perfected life, 
as types of eternal vitality too, each blossom 
holding in its own heart the immortality of 
its kind, as types of an exquisite union of 
flesh and spirit in the beauty that satisfies 
the soul, and the fragrance that satisfies the 
sense—looking at them as the last product 
of the overflowing and vivified abundance 
of the planet, as the last thought of the Cre- 
ator, nothing else could be so suitable, we 
think, to lay upon the graves of those we 
love. 

It is true, there is a faint flavor of hea- 
thenism in the act, as though we still offer- 
ed sacrifices to the manes of those who are 
gone; but nothing is altogether bad; and 
thus much else that was felt to be beautiful 
among the heathen forms has long since been 
made a part of the forms of modern worship : 
therefore, why should not this be adopted 
too? And if it were in the nature of a sacri- 
fice at all, what more fitting sacrifice could 
there be than these things which are less ma- 
terial than immaterial? But sacrifice it is 
not, of course. It is, indeed, but the gratifi- 
cation of av instinct that prompts us to dis- 
guise death by these symbols of immortali- 
ty, that prompts us, as we would have made 
their homes or persons beautiful in life, to 
make their last resting-place beautiful also. 
Nobody ever loses a dear one without longing 
still to be able to do something for the lost, 
without yearning to serve, or to protect, or 
please. But there is nothing left for us to 
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do for such a one after death except to give 
evidence of this desire, and there is no way 
to do this so apparent as that of making at- 
tractive with flowers the mound—perhaps 
unsightly, and, at any rate, always sad—the 
mound that hides decay, and that stands a 
visible sign of death, a visible monument of 
loss. Then, too, there is a peculiar simili- 
tude between the fate of the one who lies 
beneath and of the offering heaped above— 
the similitude that lies between things cut 
off in their bud, in their full bloom, in their 
happy decline, and taken from the world of 
sunshine and life to wither. To the dead 
neither the dawn nor the dark, wind nor 
weather, of this world has meaning any lon- 
ger; and to the flower, cut from its stem and 
cast upon the grave, the dew-drop is a thing 
of naught, and neither sun nor shower signi- 
fies any thing. 

Yet when we have heaped a grave with 
flowers it seems to us that the offices of 
love can go no further; for these flowers 
express palpably all the richness and love- 
liness there is on earth, and how gladly we 
would lavish it if we might upon those that 
are gone. In almost all ages has this been 
recognized, while the oldest poets of the 
world, as well as the youngest, have cast 
their sonnets upon graves, and have sung, 
as COLLINS sang, that to the 

“grassy tomb 
Fair maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing spring.” 
And if this honor shall be paid to the com- 
mon grave that shelters him who died, when 
the summons came, among friends and in 
loving arms, how much more shall it be paid 
to the graves of those who died in swamp or 
rifle-pit that we and our country might live! 
So, indeed, on Decoration-day all the land 
seems to think; and we can recall nothing 
in history so beautiful as this way in which 
the whole nation goes out laden with laurel 
leaves and flowers to scatter them upon 
these sacred graves. They call-us a hard 
and practical people ; but hard and practical 
as we may be, it has been left for us to es- 
tablish a custom as romantic and poetic as 
any custom of the ancients, and to make it 
national. The Gheber, indeed, went up with 
flowers to worship the sun; the Mexican 
made a revel of flowers to hail the spring: 
the Egyptian consecrated a flower as the 
symbol of deity itself; but we wait till the 
earth is all aglow, and then, with the pomp 
of state and trappings of war, with blow- 
ing music and tramping throngs laden with 
bloom and bough, we make haste to pay rev- 
erence to our defenders, and keep their mem- 
ory green! And no more thrilling sight is 
to be seen the bright earth over than when 
on Decoration-day one passes through the 
soldiers’ cemeteries, and sees, in rank beyond 
rank, the armfuls of blossoms that have been 
heaped upon the last home of our heroes, 
where 

“On Fame’s eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 


And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 








WHO SHALL EARN? 

HE crowd that chokes all the avenues 

in which women are allowed to find 
their employment would be thinned out in 
great measure if only those of importunate 
necessities, those who must work or die, 
those who have no dependence but their 
own strength of brain and muscle, clamored 
for the divine right to labor, for the priv- 
ilege of earning. Should we ever arrive at 
such a state of things, women would no lon- 
ger be obliged to work at starvation prices, 
to make shirts at a shilling apiece, and 
tucked skirts for a sixpence; they would no 
longer be under the necessity of toiling for 
so many consecutive hours to keep soul 
and body together, exhausting the springs 
of being, since, if only those whose want was 
real and immediate stood ready to perform 
the world’s drudgery, there would be no un- 
der-bidding, the laborer would be able to 
place her own estimate upon her services, 
and dictate terms. Many who have no need 
to earn a livelihood, but are filled with a 
restless ambition for remunerative activity 
—the leaven perhaps of some miserly ances- 
tor—naturally, through the force of influ- 
ence, step into the lucrative occupations, and 
shut their less fortunate sisters out into the 
cold with a crust. They are possessed by 
no qualms of conscience in the matter, but 
talk of woman’s narrow sphere, pluming 
themselves upon their energy, and thank- 
ing God that they are not as other women, 
drones in the hive, cumberers of the ground, 
forgetting -that the sphere of woman is as 
infinite as space, though she revolve merely 
within the home circle, and that there are 
higher, and perhaps for some finer, activities 
than those of a mercenary nature. It may 
be objected that there are many who have a 
noble yearning for independence, to whom 
reliance on the generosity of father or broth- 
er is irksome: yet if the father or brother is 





ready and willing and able, we should deem 
it nobler to smother this yearning—which 
at best is often but an ungenerous dislike of 
obligations, a want of magnanimity—rather 
than to take the bread from the mouth of 
another whose only resource is to be worthy 
of her hire. Frequently, indeed, the motive 
is not so elevated as the passion for inde- 
pendence and for work, since we see the 
daughters of well-to-do farmers leaving 
their comfortable and healthy homes, and 
crowding the mills and the milliners’ shops, 
without the excuse of a mortgage on the 
homestead, but that they may hang up a 
few silk gowns in their closets, and astonish 
the backwoods with velveteen and French 
gilt—girls who have the liberality of a home 
and an assured income, yet press into the 
already overthronged occupations of teach- 
ing, of dress-making and shop-tending, into 
all the channels through which the tide of 
woman’s work sets, merely that they may 
add a something to their wardrobes, a braid 
to their chAtelaines, an ornament to their 
persons; and we should hesitate to rebuke 
such a simple vanity, which has its virtuous 
and healthy side, if it were not flattered at 
the expense of those whose incomes are fluc- 
tuating, if the luxury of one did not include 
the beggary of another. Thus every girl of 
comfortable means who turns her attention 
toward the avocations to which a market 
value is attached diminishes the chances of 
the needy ones, renders their incomes more 
precarious and their holidays more infre- 
quent. 

We are in the habit of saying that a man 
performs his work better because he is aware 
that his whole success in life depends upon 
its issues; therefore we conclude that the 
women who live by the sweat of brow or 
brain will be the more thorough and less 
slovenly in their performance than those who 
can leave toil at a moment’s notice, and re- 
tire to the warm shelter of a home and 
the security of quarterly dividends, whose 
life and respectability do not depend upon 
the amount of preparation and earnestness 
which they bring to their tasks. It may be 
thought that we are not quite fair to those 
whose irrepressible energies impel them to 
seize upon whatever lever may be at hand, 
with no definite aim but to work off the fer- 
mentations of dissatisfaction; it may be im- 
agined that we advise an ignoble content 
with poverty of accomplishment, a consent 
to idleness, on the part of those who have no 
bread to earn. But shall one half the world 
pawn health and strength for a crumb be- 
cause the other half nourishes a noble dis- 
content with good dinners and Paris fash- 
ions, with bank accounts and respectabil- 
ity? Are there not other worlds for them to 
conquer? Are there not all the realms of 
art and literature and science and thought, 
where they may build themselves thrones 
and demand tribute? In advising Silvia 
to leave the army of hired laborers, are we 
recommending idleness and condemning her 
to inactivity? Is work only worthy in pro- 
portion to its money value, when the lar- 
gest thought is without money and without 
price, and the rewards of science can not be 
reckoned at the market-places, have never 
been discounted? What is to prevent Sil- 
via, who has no call to bestir herself for her 
subsistence, but who yet feels the inadequa- 
cy of her daily routine to satisfy her aspira- 
tions—what is to prevent her from exploring 
any of the fields where knowledge is har- 
vested, from making herself mistress of any 
one language or literature, from polishing 
and shaping herself through culture, as- 
sured that 

“the stone which may 
Fit in the wall is not left in the way?” 
By this means, in case of a reverse of for- 
tune, Silvia will be well prepared to take 
her chance with the honorable women who 
earn only because they have need. 





TORTURES OF SCHOOL. 
HILDREN are naturally graceful, and 
when allowed to act freely will gen- 
erally assume such attitudes and make 
such movements as are most favorable to 
elegance of carriage and justness of propor- 
tion. When noticed during their unre- 
strained moments of play, nothing is more 
beautiful in animal life than the vigorous 
boy and girl in action or during their rare 
moments of repose. Their rapidity, facility, 
and precision of movement are marvelous 
to behold. Anatomy has been termed a 
hymn to deity. Its display in the full vi- 
tality of childhood gives the highest expres- 
sion to all its sacred music. Divine harmony 
and order are most strikingly illustrated by 
the free action of the young, whose muscles, 
great as they are in number and various in 
purpose, are worked with such accuracy and 
quickness of alterngtion that the only result 
seems to be a uniform flow of graceful mo- 
tion. 
Children, naturally so graceful in freedom, 
become exceedingly awkward under con- 





straint. No sooner do they observe the eye 
of authority upon them than they are 
changed creatures. Their heads hang, their 
eyes blink, their expression a scared 
look, their step becomes hesitating, and 
their whole body stiff and angular in move- 
ment. So great is this change that the 
frank and flexible child, so beautiful to sight 
in the play-ground, seems only a shy and 
ungainly booby in the school-room. 

The constraint to which the young are 
ordinarily subjected in school is unneces- 
sarily severe, and is apt to have a very ill 
effect not only upon their bearing, but upon 
their health. The fixed postures they are 
expected to assume are so repugnant to 
their organization that, however disposed 
to comply, they are forced by nature to re- 
sist them. The very effort they make to 
obey leads to the most ungainly variations 
from the perpendicular and rectangular re- 
quirements of school deportment. The gro- 
tesque movements observed in a class of 
pupils while reciting under the eye of a mas- 
ter are so many instinctive protests against 
his rigid rule that they must stand, like a 
platoon of soldiers, erect to their work. 
Fastened to a certain spot, and forced to 
keep their heads more or less upon a com- 
mon level, their natural elasticity, unable 
to find the vent it requires, bulges out, as 
it were, in strange and irregular move- 
ments. Some will swing like a pendulum, 
some twist their two legs into the semblance 
of a plaited whip-cord, some vex the leaves 
of their books into dog’s-ears, some wrench 
off the buttons of their waistcoats, some tor- 
ture their pockets into holes, some devour 
their handkerchiefs, and the rest will be 
either squirming their bodies, squinting per- 
petually, or be seized with an irresistible 
tit of coughing. 

Again, behold them at their forms, with 
the desk of unvarying height and the seats 
without a back. Who would recognize the 
graceful child of the play-ground in the 
crumped deformity, with tongue lolling out, 
rounded shoulders, twisted spine, sinking 
head, arms akimbo, and fingers cramped 
over the slate or copy-book ? 

A continued subjection to a system of 
school constraint of the kind is, of course, 
destructive of all the grace with which the 
young may have been naturally endowed. 
This, however, unfortunately, is not all the 
mischief. There frequently result some se- 
rious deformities, which not only disfigure 
the subjects of them for life, but greatly 
impede their usefulness, imbitter their hap- 
piness, and prove not seldom fatal to their 
health. Curvature of the spine and short- 
sightedness are among the most common of 
these deformities, and are generally devel- 
oped during attendance at school. There is 
no doubt that they are directly caused by 
certain conditions common in the school- 
room, and which are highly favorable for 
their development. Both of these serious 
deformities are to be attributed to con- 
straint of posture. 

Short-sightedness is the consequence of 
an undue lengthening of the axis of the eye, 
and this during the period of childhood, 
when the ocular apparatus is especially en- 
dowed with a power of adaptation to dis- 
tances, is frequently produced by habitually 
exercising the sight upon very near objects. 
The child kept bent to his book or copy for 
a Jong period, and either forbidden to rest 
his back, or unable to do it for want of prop- 
er means, has no alternative in his weariness 
but to bend forward and droop his head. In 
thus seeking a rest he can not dispense with 
his eyes are brought close to the page where 
he is reading or writing. This habitual 
proximity of sight to its object causes the 
fluids of the eye to jut forward, lengthen its 
axis, and permanently shorten its vision. 

The awkward postures assumed by the 
child under the ordinary restraints of school 
discipline are the main causes of the crooked 
spines so common, especially among grow- 
ing girls. Whether assumed while standing 
or sitting, a habitual contortion of the body 
is sure to result in permanent deformity of 
the back. The act of resting on one leg, 
which will be found as general in a class of 
school-children as among a flock of geese, 
sets at once the figure awry, and if persisted 
in day after day for a long time, as it gen- 
erally is, will be sure to result in what the 
surgeons term lateral curvature of the spine. 
The constrained posture at the desk and 
piano is also a frequent cause of the same 
affection. This is not merely a deformity, 
but a disease. The frame, in losing its sym- 
metry, is deprived at the same time of one 
of its main functions. It can no longer, as 
it was designed, afford space for the free 
exercise of the fanctions of the internal or- 
gans. The lungs, the liver, the stomach, 
and the bowels are pushed away from their 
original sites, and thrust one upon the oth- 
er in such a way as to hinder all justness of 
action. Thus comes disordered function, and 
finally organic disease and premature death. 

No school, whatever may be its scholastic 
merits, is fit for youth that is not provided 
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with these two essentials to ease of posture, 
the chair or seat with a back, and a desk or 
form that can be raised or lowered as the 
height of the pupil may require. A larger 
liberty of posture and movement, within, of 
course, the limits of decorum, should be al- 
lowed to children in school. They ought 
not to be too severely drilled according to 
any perpendicular, rectangular, or other 
mathematical idea of propriety, but permit- 
ted to assume often the waving lines of 
grace and ease to which nature inclines 
them. : 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CROWNLESS BONNETS. 


HE crownless bonnets described some time 

ago by Madame Raymond as the coming 
fashion in Paris are found among the latest im- 
portations. They are simply round coronets, 
great rings of chip or lace, with wreaths of flow- 
ers laid upon them, and branches crossing the 
space between, and are intended to lie around 
the towering coiffure which is now worn on top 
of the head. Some of these coronets are plain 
bands, others are double and concave; some are 
capriciously lifted on one side, or in front; and 
there are also shirred fronts. These dressy bon- 
nets are light and airy for summer wear, display 
the handsome coiffures that fill the vacant crown 
space, and serve as a foundation for the fine 
flowers that are so abundantly used this season. 
The most distinguished crownless bonnet is a 
coronet of black net, bound with jet. Upon this 
are two wreaths of the blossoms of the rose ge- 
ranium, pink, scarlet, and white, with very few 
leaves; no strings, no streamers, no crown! 
Geranium garlands of these three colors have 
suddenly become very fashionable, though the 
leaves are not in favor, as they were so commonly 
worn last year. A white chip coronet has scarfs 
of pink and gray twilled silk twined around it, 
with a vine of wild roses clinging to its sides and 
growing across the open crown. A stately Di- 
rectoire coronet supports scarfs of pink and lem- 
on-colored gros d’Urient, on which is a wreath 
of pink roses, with clusters of black and white 
grapes. Evening and reception bonnets have 
tulle coronets, pink, blue, or buff, with branches 
of rose leaves and buds on the sides, and clusters 
of full-blown roses in back and front. Short 
tufts and aigrettes of ostrich and heron feathers 
are on the left side. 


NEW FLORAL CLUSTERS. 

Among new floral clusters pink and deep crim- 
son are associated as if the palest blush-roses 
were grafted on dark damask rose-trees, and the 
verbenas now so much in favor are in bouquets 
of pink and dark scarlet. Small white flowers, 
such as hawthorn, elder, and the blossoms of 
fruit trees, are added to these pink and red clus- 
ters. Lily-of-the-valley stalks are part of the 
pompon clusters now placed on the left side ; 
there are also quantities of violets, sometimes in 
long-stemmed bunches, or else mixed with yel- 
low or pink dwarf roses. 


ROUND HATS. 


The round hats found at the best houses have 
little of the eccentricity of shape seen in bonnets, 
or of the hats shown at second-rate shops, but 
are regular hats, with high sloping crowns, and 
sensible brims projecting sufficiently in, front to 
shade the eyes; one side or both may be turned 
up flatly against the crown, as best becomes the 
wearer. ‘They are worn quite far forward in- 
stead of being tilted back like bonnets, and the 
knot of hair is concealed in the crown. The 
brims are bound with velvet, but not faced, as it 
is an object to display the fine straw or chip ; 
lace and net hats are not worn. A smooth band 
of velvet or a carelessly folded scarf of soft silk 
is around the crown, with some high loops on 
the side, and knots in front, but no hanging ends. 
Black chip hats are trimmed with black velvet 
and two feathers, one white, the other black, or 
else with black twilled silk and quantities of lem- 
on-colored roses, ‘These combinations are the 
choice of ladies of taste, as they may be worn 
with suits of any of the stylish hues and combi- 
nations. Sometimes the black velvet is placed 
around the crown in a single smooth band; in 
other cases it is laid in four loose folds, and there 
are folded knots of white gros grain on the front 
and sides, with white and black ostrich plumes 
behind. Only demi-long plumes and short os- 
trich tips are seen on summer hats. For regu- 
lar country use, the garden, and picnics, there 
are broader-brimmed Rubens flats of black chip, 
with low crown, and the left side of the brim 
turned up flatly against it, while the right side 
presses closely down on the ear. ‘These are 
trimm@i with luxuriant vines of Isabelle roses ; 
thick woody stems, green leaves, and closed buds 
cross the front and back, while a cluster of full- 
blown roses holds up the left side of the brim, 
and almost conceals it. $22isthe price. Haw- 
thorn, apple, and cherry blossoms, mixed with 
pink roses, trim other flats. Exceedingly fine 
gray chip hats from Virot’s have the brim slight- 
ly curled all around, a pale gray scarf around 
the crown, and a band of natural ostrich feath- 
ers in their charming gray shades; no flowers. 
A stylish hat called the Elite has a sloping crown, 
with brim turned up closely on the left side, 
while the right is prettily curved and indented. 
This is handsomest in white Milan and English 
straws, with black velvet facing on the brim, a 
band of black velvet or of turquoise silk around 
the crown, some loops under the left side of the 
brim, on which rest stemless roses—pink and 
lemon color—while a black ostrich plume curls 
over the crown. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 
As the season advances some fashions are con- 
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firmed, while others offered by the modistes are 
rejected. ‘The sacques and jackets that find fa- 
vor are not slashed like those of last year, but 
each seam is sewed to the end; they are also 
longer than formerly, and are very loose, easy, 
and careless-looking. The Medicis sacque is 
the popular fashion ; for undress wraps this pat- 
tern is lengthened behind to make it even with 
the front. ‘The plain back then fits smoothly over 
the slight tournure. Black cashmere sacques are 
worn until they are displaced by lace sacques at 
midsummer. Many of them are literally in- 
crusted with jet beads, dotted about in most irreg- 
ular fashion, while others are wrought in vermi- 
celli pattern, or in more elaborate arabesques. 
Jet trimming bought by the yard is rejected by 
people of wealth, and the jet embroidery done by 
hand on the garment is the extravagant substi- 
tute. Modistes pay Frenchwomen large wages 
to do this work. Ladies who have plenty of 
leisure sew the beads on their own garments of 
black silk and cashmere. Bias bands of black 
silk, dotted in diamond spaces, with clusters of 
four tiny beads in each cluster, are very effective 
on black silk basques as heading for bead fringe 
or bead lace. Hanging loops of six jet beads in 
each loop are placed at intervals ali over cash- 
mere sacques. Very elegant black silk dresses 
have the new scarf over-skirt embroidered all 
over with jet. This scarf over-skirt begins un- 
der the belt in front, laps there, passes around 
the sides, holds up the puff of the train, and 
hangs in long ends behind. Arabesques wrought 
in jet on the silk cover the scarf, and jet fringe 
edges it. The basque has lengthened side pieces | 
filling in the outlines of the scarf, with a dagger | 
of solid jet embroidered there, and concealing a 
pocket. Dotted jet bands and fringe for trim- 
ming the basque. On the collar and cuffs are 
smaller daggers, beautifully embroidered in fine 
cut jet beads. ‘The demi-trained skirt is trimmed 
with knife pleatings and puffs, with bands between 
studded with jet. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


Many dresses of black grenadine are being 
made by the modistes for summer wear. The 
newest grenadines have pin-head dots, cross- 
bars, and lozenge-shaped figures; but there are 
also many satin-striped, watered-striped, polka- 
spotted, and plain canvas grenadines. An ele- 
gant biack grenadine dress for one of the lead- 
ers of fashion in Washington has tiny pin-head 
spots. The silk skirt has alternate knife pleat- 
ings of silk and of grenadine—three in front, 
curving up higher to six in number on the back 
breadths. The long apron is of alternate stripes 
of grenadine and beaded lace, with gathered lace 
on the edge; this apron is hooked together over 
the tournure, and the square back drapery, con- 
sisting of two wide ends and loops, is formed of 
grenadine and lace. The basque is square be- 
hind, with belted front and Pompadour neck. 
This is for dressy afternoon and carriage toilettes. 
Imported costumes for the street have skirts of 
black taffeta silk, trimmed with five or six very 
fine pleatings, and a polonaise of spotted or of 
striped grenadine, without jet, but trimmed with 
beautiful fringe of curled silk tape. These polo- 
naises are very long, with apron fronts trimmed 
with spirals of the grenadine and fringe, while 
the French back is prolonged over the tournure 
in the Marguerite fashion, giving the appearance 
of being moulded to the long slender waist ; the 
front is usually without darts, and worn with a 
belt. 

FANS, 


Large fans continue in favor, and those paint- 
ed by hand are objects of desire, being more 
fashionable at present than those mounted with 
lace. The newest fans for full-dress toilettes are 
of parchment or of white kid, with a gay land- 
scape after Watteau exquisitely painted on one 
side, while the other is plain white, with a sim- 
ple border; the polished massive-looking sticks 
are of opal-tinted pearl: price $50. Black fans, 
according to Spanish taste, may be worn with all 
toilettes ; those of black silk with colored illumi- 
nations also cost $50. Lower-priced black silk 
fans, with garden scenes done in shaded gray 
frescoing, have sticks of real ebony inlaid with 
pearl: price $18. Fans of pale rose or Sévres 
blue silk, mounted on sticks of carved ivory, have 
odd little pictures of storks and lizards, with 
lakes, lilies, and grasses; one has a branch of a 
tree, from which hangs a huge serpent entwined 
with roses: price $30. Curiously colored pearl 
sticks are shown with plain silk fans, The pret- 
tiest lace fans have the figures of lace applied on 
tulle, and laid smoothly over silk; these have 
white ivory sticks, and are chosen for brides. 
Brown and black Japanese fans, with gilt or 
silver figures and lacquered sticks, supersede the 
warm-looking scarlet fans of last summer : price 
$1 25. Large linen fans are 90 cents. 


FRENCH PARASOLS. 

New parasols just received from Paris are small- 
er than the sun-umbrellas brought from England. 
They are made of black twilled silk, with thick 
ebony handles, widened at the end, and support- 
ing the silver initials of the wearer. A small 
chain is attached for a chatelaine hook. Price $8. 


LINGERIE, 


Pocket-handkerchiefs for morning and general 
use are dotted with needle-work, have embroid- 
ered hems, and an outer scalloped piece laid in 
pleats around the corners. ‘They cost from $3 
upward. Others have a pleated ruffle, with nee- 
dle-worked scallops in Turkey red, écru, or blue; 
indeed, color enters into most of the new smaller 
articles of lingerie, such as collars and cuffs, 
handkerchiefs and hosiery, New patterns of 
percale in mixed blue and gray Cheviot stripes 
and bars are made up in the flaring Medicis 
collar, which now has the edges scalloped and 
turned over in the way described in Madame 





match, they cost $1 25. A unique fashion has 
the collar pink inside and blue on the outside. 

Choice sets of collar, cuff, cravat, and hand- 
kerchief are of linen cambric, with the edges 
bordered with écru wrought in open-work with 
blue, scarlet, or buff: price $16. Single hand- 
kerchiefs of sheerest linen have deep écru borders, 
with white saw-teeth edges needle-worked. A 
charming border is rows of stars openly wrought 
in the hem. Ruffled kerchiefs have dots and 
scallops of navy blue, ponceau, dull red, and 
black, Hems and bars of navy blue batiste are 
a refined choive on white lawn cravats and hand- 
kerchiefs, to wear with blue batiste dresses, while 
écru linen cambrie handkerchiefs, with white 
blocks hemstitched in the broad hem, are to wear 
with costumes of black silk and grenadine. They 
cost from $3 to $5. Very low-priced handker- 
chiefs are those embroidered in the Vosges 
Mountains, with vignettes in the corner and deep 
het, costing from 50 cents to $1 25 each. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
bonnets, to Miss Pace; and Messrs. C. H. F. 
Anrens & Co.; and Wortnineton & Smit ; 
and for dresses, to Mrs. Connetty; Miss Switz- 
ER; Miss Gepney; and Messrs. Miter & 
GRANT. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue King of the Belgians is about to do credit 
to his crown. He has expressed a wish that the 
large sum of money subscribed by his subjects 
as a present to him in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the 
throne (May 12) shall be applied to a fund for 
the education of boys and girls of artistic taste 
and ability. This has long been a favorite idea 
of the King, and a number of pupils are now 
studying as artists in France as well as in Belgi- 
um at his Majesty’s expense. 

—Mr. SMALLEY writes from London to the 
Tribune that some English lawyers of eminence 
who recently came into professional contact 
with CaLes Cusuine in Paris were greatly im- 
pressed with his abilities, and found reason to 

elieve in the accuracy of a quite common no- 
tion in Paris, that at Geneva General CusHine 
and Mr. Evarts were too much for the counsel 
of Great Britain, to say nothing of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who accepted a place in the Gene- 
va tribunal as arbitrator, and used it as advo- 
cate—as the representative of Great Britain. 

—Deacon MERRILL has been superintendént 
of the Congregational Sabbath-school at Ha- 
verhill Corner, New Hampshire, for fifty-seven 
years, and he continues to go on with his duties 
as Merrilly as ever. 

—M. DisrakLI is said to have formed a warm 
friendship for the Duchess of Edinburgh, who, 
he declares, is one of the most gifted and culti- 
vated young women he has met. Mr. DisRagLi 
is the pet of all the feminine royal highnesses, 
for he knoweth the conversation that pleaseth 
the feminine R. H. 

—The Dowager Duchess of Leeds has be- 

ueathed $25,000 to Archbishop Mannine, and 
$50,000 to found an orphanage. 

—Mrs. Lyp1a BLANKINSHIP, of Marion, Mas- 
sachusetts, was one hundred years old on the 
10th of May, and went to church. Next day she 
had ever so many BLANKINSHIPS—five genera- 
tions—to call on her, one of whom was her 
youre sister, a girl of ninety. 

—So far as the new United States Senator from 
Massachusetts is concerned, it has been discov- 
ered by a Boston journalist that the name com- 
bines cleanliness and cremation—W asHBURN. 

—How the old fellows do turn up! Here 
comes JoHn Wittig, of Providence, who has 
just tallied one hundred and six birthdays, and 
has his knife ready for another nick. When 
peace smiled upon the country, J. W. was a mod- 
est but persevering merchant in pop-corn balls, 
but when the war and a depreciated currency 
set in, the business went back on him, and not 
one kernel of that comforting cereal that ex- 
pands to bursting at the first stage of cremative 
warming could he exchange with his fellow-cit- 
izens for stamps. Integrity he has. Capital he 
has not. He therefore accepts any contribu- 
tions that may be sent to him. Remittances 
may be sent to him by mail, Deo volente, i. e., by 
way of Providence, Rhode Island. 

—General VIELE, in a recent paper read before 
the Geographical Society upon the KnicKErR- 
BOCKER, SCHERMERHORN, and other New York 
families, related aneedotes of the early settlers 
among these families, their difficulties, and the 
hardships and privations they — through 
during the early history of the State. Most of 
them passed through three wars—the Indian, 
the French, and the Revolutionary—and there 
was scarcely a family but lost one or more mem- 
bers in those struggles. The old family man- 
sion of the KNICKERBOCKERS is still standing in 
a good state of preservation at Schaghticoke, 
and in its rear is the old tree under which the 
councils of the Indians used to be held. The 
old family grave-yard is near the house, in which 
are buried six generations of the KNICKERBOCK- 
ERS. 

—The Rev. C. H. Brrpewam, in How shall we 
Ventilate? takes the ground that in spite of all 
the new processes of ventilation, the most cer- 
tain and effectual is to throw open the doors and 
windows. He might have added that the most 
uncertain and ineffectual way of ventilating any 
thing of a public character is by the process of 
an investigating committee. 

—Alderman Proctor, of Bristol, England, is 
just now, and deservedly, the lion of the hour 
in his bailiwick, for having presented to the city 
his mansion at Clifton, to be appropriated as the 
‘* Mansion House”’ for the future mayors of Bris- 
tol. The gift is of the value of $100,000. And 
then another good Bristol man, Mr. Lana, has on 
sented to the corporation a rare and rich collee- 
tion of old china, valued at $15,000, for use in 
the new “ Mansion-House.”’ 

—Among the sayings of the late Dr. Lrvine- 
STONE that have recently come to the public is 
his expression of the greatest possible contempt 
for lions. ‘ You talk about the majesty of the 
lion,’’ said he, chatting one day at a party in 
London with Sir Epwin LanpsgeR; “but you 
do not know the beast. There is no more maj- 
esty about him in the forest than there is about 
that poodle. Itis all poetry. Lions are arrant 
cowards—cowardly, sneaking beasts. You can 
hardly tell a lion from a donkey when you come 





With the sleeves to 


upon him in the forest; and if you come upon 


a lion suddenly, his first impulse is to tuck his 
tail between his legs and bolt. He will sprin 
upon you if he comes upon you unawares, an 
can have time to crouch; but if a man has the 
courage to look a lion in the face, you need not 
even cock your rifle.” 

—The popes of Rome have, until modern times, 
had a rather rough time of it. The first fifteen, 
it is said, were beheaded or crucified, and be- 
tween 224 and 1304 ten were killed in a variety 
of ways. Of those who have filled the pontifical 
chair 170 have been Italians, and most of them 
Romans ; nine have been Greeks, nine Syrians, 
fifteen French, two from Palestine, two Sardin. 
ians, one Portuguese, one Austrian, one Dutch, 
one English. There are so many Italian cardi- 
nals that the chances are largely in fayor of an 
Italian pope. 

—Dr. Brown-SéquarpD, in one of his ** Toner 
Lectures” at Washington, affirms that ‘ we have 
two brains, the left being principally the organ 
of intelligence and exterior relation, and the 
right of organic function and nutrition.” Why 
this should have been said in Washington is 
what puzzles; the genera! notion of the coun- 
try is that in Washington there are no brains, 
right or left; nothing but tape. 

—Mr. J. M. BELLEW, whose admirable read- 
ings in New York last season are well remem- 
bered, has, we regret to learn, been suddenly 
struck down by illness, and incapacitated from 
all future work. His friends, who are among 
the most distinguished literary men of England, 
have formed themselves into a committee for 
the purpose of raising a fund for his benefit. 
Among the committee are the names of WILKrs 
Couuins, G. A. Sata (each of whom will give a 

ublic reading), EpmuND Yates, Mr. Sergeant 

ARRY, and Mrs. Henry Irvine; and in addi- 
tion it is likely there will be a theatrical per- 
formance. . 

—Signor D’ ALBERTIS, the Italian traveler who 
has lately penetrated into the mountains of New 
Guinea and discovered the remarkable bird-of- 
a which bears his name (Drepanoris al- 

rtis), has just returned to England with a large 
collection of natural history formed during his 
expedition, 

—Ex-President Jounson has erected himself 
on the stump, and made his first speech in his 
canvass for the Senate of the United States. 
His platform is, specie payments and a reduc- 
tion of State taxation. 

—General JoHN TYLER, son of the late ex- 
President, contradicts the report that he and 
his brothers and sisters have ever been en- 
gaged in lawsuits with his father’s second wife 
concerning his will. He says they acquiesced 
in his father’s disposition of his entire property 
to his wife, and accepted poverty with the ter- 
mination of the war, in which they were ‘all 
engaged throughout the unhappy struggle on 
the side of the South.” So far from entering 
into any controversies with Mrs. TyLer, he says 
they all have a-sincere respect for her, and re- 
gard her with filial feeling. 

—He was a Connecticut man, and his son was 
sick. He said unto ye doctor: ‘‘ Do bring him 
out of it right away, doctor; do break up the 
fever at once, even if you charge as much as if 
he went through a whole course of fever.” 

—Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, the best of Amer- 
ican contraltos, proposes to retire from the op- 
eratic stage at the close of the next season. 

—There was a little mirth in Congress on the 
16th ult., when Speaker BiarneE asked leave of 
absence for two days for Representative Con- 
GER, of Michigan. Concer had got married 
that morning. His wife had become a Conger- 
egationalist. 

—When the damsels at Vassar College sent to 
Wuirtier for his autograph, that patient Quaker 
poet sent back a sheet of paper covered thick 
with his name. That was well as far as it went, 
and it went a good way; but the girls are sure te 
go for him again. 

—Mr. Joun Bricut recently offered to the 
Brighton Fine Art Gallery the loan of a piece 
of sculpture depicting the hand of CospEn, in 
white marble, resting on the Bible, and pointing 
to the verse, “Give us this day our daily bread. 
The committee begged that the word loan should 
be replaced by that of gift, and they have suc- 
ceeded. It was a very Bright thought. 

—Sir Cuar.es Reep, M.P., who visited this 
country as a member of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, admits that our educational institutions 
are, on the whole, better than those of England. 

—The Parepa-Rosa scholarship in the London 
Royal Academy of Music has been won, in open 
competition, by a young lady who rejoices in 
the name of ANNE ELIZABETH BOLINGBROKE. 

—A London paper asks, Why is it that edit- 
ors of Punch, when they die, leave their fami- 
lies destitute? The salary is not mean—$6000 
a year. But Mark Lemon left his family un- 
provided for, and now a benefit is to be organ- 
zed for the family of the late SHrrLey Brooks. 

—One of our exchanges says, ‘‘ Mr. KAVANAGH, 
a member of the British Parliament, bas neither 
legs nor arms. He holds his pen in his mouth 
when he signs his name.’’ For what borough 
does Mr. KavanaGH sit? 

—‘* Grace Greenwood” does not like to have 
her little aristocratic claims disputed, but does 
like to have it known that though no devotée 
herself, she looks back to devout ancestors— 
Huguenots who narrowly escaped the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew by never going near Paris, 
and Puritans distinguished by not having come 
over in the Mayflower. Nor does she like to 
have the strange fact questioned that she is 
connected—alas ! distantly—on one side with 
AARON Burr, and on the other with BenepicT 
ARNOLD. And she says: ‘I am poor, but I 
am proud. Let his detractors say what they 
will of him, AARon Burr never lobbied for a 
market-house grant, or intrigued for a sewerage 
contract. He schemed and plotted for an em- 
ire. If it was a bad game, it was a bold one. 

et orators wreak themselves on the crime and 
shame of BENEDICT ARNOLD, and Young Amer- 
ica speak their pieces in school; but he did not 
plunder widows and orphans through caved-in 
savings-banks, or peddle off fraudulent paving 
contracts for $72,000, more or less. He planned 
to rob the young republic of life and honor; he 
bargained to sell his country, liberty, the hopes 
of a continent, and threw in his own soul, for at 
least a hundred thousand pounds, a commission 
in the British army, and a great revenge. There 
was a sort of Satanic grandeur about the trans- 
action.”” Very spicily put; yet Burr and Ar- 
NOLD and their modern imitators will all go 
down to posterity in the same boat, though they 





rowed with different sculls. 
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mented in point Russe with 
white silk. Fig. 34, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for the 
embroidery in full size. 


LAMBREQUIN FOR CuRTAINS.—DARNED Tapestry Border. Cross 
Nerrixa. Stitch Embroidery. 

Turis border is suitable for 

ornamenting curtains, stools, 

etc., and is worked on me- 


Lambrequin for Cur- 
tains.—Darned Netting. 


Tue foundation of this lam- 
brequin is worked in straight 
netting with tatting cotton, 
and is darned, as shown by 
the illustration, with cotton 
twist or glazed cotton in point 
de reprise and point de toile. 
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Ornamental Button- dium-sized canvas in cross 
oles.—White Em- stitch with zephyr worsted 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and filling silk. The col- 
and 2, “10, ors are given in the de- 
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Tues button-holes 
are embroidered on 
fine linen in satin and 
half-polka stitch, and 
are used for ornamenting 
shirts and other articles of 
lingerie. 


Key-Basket. ° 


Turis basket of fine wick- 
er-work is oblong, and is furnished 
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IFTY years ago, ‘‘ Here 
they spike the English!” 
was an announcement to be 
seen in many a Parisian shop 
window. How they did 
‘*spike” it may be guessed 
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with a handle. ‘The trimming con- 
sists of violet chenille, which is ar- 
ranged as shown by the illustration. The 
basket is lined with violet gros grain, and 
the seam made by setting on the lining is 








from the manner in which they wrote 
it, sundry specimens of the Gallic-En- 
glish current in Paris in 1822 being 
preserved in the pages of the Mirror of that 
year. M. Oliver, the Houdin of the day, 
promised, in his bills, to perform ‘‘an in- 








covered with violet silk cord. On the handle are set bows 
of violet gros grain ribbon. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 


Tuts. basket is made of bars of black bamboo, orna- 
mented on the ends with gold buttons. Handles are set, 
on the sides of the basket, whichis ten inches and a 
long, seven inches — @ quarter wide, and pine inches and 
three-quarters high, jficluding the handle, “ Pieces of ghrd- 
board covered with blue silk are set ‘into the 
basket. The bottom and the inside are 
trimmed with strips of white cloth set on, 
which are pinked on the edge and_ furnished 
in the middle with an embroidered band, the de- 
sign of which is given by Fig. 33, Supplement. 
The embroidery is worked in point Russe with light 
and dark brown silk and gold thread. The edge of 
the basket is trimmed with a pinked box-pleated ruche 
of blue silk. The han- 
dies are furnished with 
bows, and the sides with 
rosettes of similar silk. 


finity of Legerdemains worthy to excite the curiosity of 
spectators ;” such as ‘‘the cut and burnt handkerchieves 
who shall take up their primitive forms; the watch thrown 
up et nailed against the wall by a pistol-shot; the en- 
chanted glass wine ; the handsome Elisina in her trunck ;” 
and some “‘low automatons who will dance up on a rope 
and sall do the most difficul tricks;” concluding with a 
Pantasmagory disposed in a manner as not 
to frighten the ladies. At a restaurant in 
the Palais Royal ‘f Macaroni not baked soon- 
er ready” was to be obtained; and a: hair- 
dresser in the Rue St. Honoré sought to at- 
tract the wandering Briton by proclaiming, 
** Hear to cut off hare in English fashion.” 
It may be doubted whether the Frenchmen of 
to-day are capable of expressing their ideas in much 
better English than were 
their fathers and grandfa- 
thers; indeed, they seem to 
have still odder notions as to 
what is good English. No ex- 
ample given above is nade vy 
**Sworkshops are mov 'y 
Match-Safe. steam,” or ‘‘ Hot, cold, and shew- 
Tuts match-safe is made er bats on the premmioses ;” not 
of thin pieces of wood covy- one is so bad as ‘* 'Thases prices 
ered with light green leather. ‘The lid is fur- | its not ervaluable wen they vegetable erres Be 
nished with application of leather in a darker | news,” intended for ‘‘ These 
shade, which is edged with gold cord, and orna- | prices do not hold good when 
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Fig. 2.—Orna- 
MENTAL Butron- 
Ho.ie.—Ware 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Cravat, 
Fig. 1.—Orna- Fic. 1, Pace 381. 
MENTAL Burton- 
Ho.e.—Wuirte 


EMBROIDERY. 
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Matou-SaFe, 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 34. 

















Tapestry Borper.—Cross Stitch EmMBRorpErRY. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; ® Red; © Green; © Blue Worsted; = Yellow Silk; ' White Saxony Wool. 
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and not one is so unintelligible as 
ponte, proprietor of the Scie a Rubans, said the endless saw, fit 
to the sawing of the madriers, planks thin, boards, augar, etc. ;” or, ‘‘ Ar- 
ticulation without swipe”—mysterious words of praise applied to a weigh- 
ing-machine. 
A French count, writing to a friend of Charles Young, the actor, said : 
‘¢ Be not surpriz’d i write so perfectly well in English, but since i am here, 
i speak and hear speaking all the day English, and during the nights, if 
some rats or mouses trouble me, i tell them Go lon, and they obey, under- 
standing perfectly my English.” ‘The count must surely have been be- 
guiled by one of those funny books issued abroad for the benefit of stu- 
dents desirous of becoming acquainted with the mysteries of the English 
language—blind leaders of the blind indeed. Here is a little anecdote 
from one of them. ‘* A lady, which was to dine, chid to her servant that 
she had not used butter enough. This girl, for the excuse him selves, 
was bring a little cat on her hand, and told 
that she came to take him in the crime, fin- 
ishing to eat the two pounds from butter 
who remain. ‘The lady took immediately 
the cat, was put into the bal- 
ances, it had not weighed theat 
one an half pound.” Under 
the very appropriate heading of 


upon their benefactor’s head; and a Punjab school-master proved how 
admirably he was qualified for teaching the rising generation the lan- 
guage of their rulers by inditing the following letter to an English gen- 
tleman: ‘Hon. Sir,—I am most anxious to hear you are sick. I pray 
to God to gee you soon at R in a state of triumph. The climate 
is very good and proves unhealthy. No deputy-commissioner complains 
ever for want of climate. If you also come here, I think it will agree 
with your state. An information expectant or reversionary respecting 
your recovery state is expected, and I shall be thankful to you.” 

We do not know if English is henceforth to be the official language 
in Japan; if it be so decreed, we may look for better examples of Jap- 
anese English than ‘‘ The trees cutting, birds and beasts killing, and 
cows and horses setting on free at the ground belonging to the govern- 
ment are prohibited.—(Signed) Osaka Fu.” But it is not so bad for 
a beginning. Some extraordinary speec- ‘ 
imens of exotic English are to be gath- 
ered in China, but we might seek long 
ere we found a stranger jumble of un- 
doubted English words than a 
Notice issued by a sweetmeat- 
maker named Yeck Chee. 
‘* Notice. The undersigned ->~ 
of Kingloong to manufacture 


the vegetables are out of season ;’ 

















































LixEN CoLLaR WITH CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL., Fig. 32. 


Nansook Fraise with CHEMISETTE. 
For description see Supplement, 


the Best quality of Sweet- 
meats, Soy, ete. Which 
is composed of the finest 
materials, formerly for 
sold by the merchant of 
Loanqua during many 
2 : years, and renowned be 

yD, a Shoe ; — = — and 
SS ‘ he nearest. At present 

Sp Fig. 1.—Buve Liven Cotrar.—[See Fig. 2-} the Loanqua is ea leave 
SS For pattern and description see Sup- a trust becoase he was 
deceitful and loss of the 
payment, hereafter for 
sale the sweetmeats, but 
by the Kingloong self, as 
in his own signed request 
that all patron- 
: ize of the gen- 
j YY, tlemen to in- 
Yj. spect the under- 
Z signed. Who- 
f ever should be 
| mistaken te 


‘*Tdiotisms” we find some 
old friends disguised al- 
most beyond recognition ; 
among them: Every one 
for him, and God for all; 
It wants to speak of the 
rope a in the house of the 
hanged; He is beggar as 
a church rat; A thing is 
tell, and another thing 
is make; To good ap- 
petite is not want any 
sauce ; Keep the chest- 
nut of the fire 
with the cat 
foot; Times 
is money; ¢ 
Which looks {== 
for, find; To ~ 
dig of fire 
and to fall on 
small coals ; 


Knittep anp Crocuet FaNncHon. 
For description see Supplement. 










Fig. 1.—Cottar or Liven, NEEDLE- 
Work, anv Swiss Musiin Rvrrves. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and descrip 
tion see eet, 
vo. V., . 27. 








































Take the oc- Fig. 1.—Lrmven Corrar.—[See Fig. 2. Fig. 2.—Linen ” ; a — ae the counterfeit 
casion for For pattern see description in Supplement. SLEEVE. Fig. 2.—Linen Fig. 1.—Lixen Cortar.—[See Fig. 2.] goods from Lo- 
the hairs; (See Fig. 1.] SLEEVE. \, For pattern and Gromstytion see anqua, it will 
Which not risk nothinghas  -. or potters oot [See Fig. 1.] i i éo-7i7 Surely not con- 


any thing ; So many go the 


For pattern and de- 
jar to spring, than at last 


scription see Su 
plement, No. XVL, 
Figs. 72 and 73. 


cerning of 
Kingloong. — Kinetoone 
(Signed). The New Mer- 
chant is Yeck Chee.” 


Supplement. 






SLEEVE OF 
Linen, NEE- 
DLE-WorkK, 
AND Swiss 
Musuin RoFFies, 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 
No. V., 


































Fig. 2. 
“ Brive Liven 
S.tEeEve.—{See 
Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 


plement, No. VI., 
,) N and 31. 


Fig 
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Crire pe Curve anp Lace 
CRAVAT. 

For description see Supplement. J 

Page 380. 


Embroidered Cravat 
. with Fraise. 
e’ Tuts fraise consists 

. of two box-pleated 
pieces of Valen- 

ciennes lace each 

an inch and 

aon eee three - quar- 
tors should ae ' 1g 4 Seti, : eid 
ae : which are 


rest there; The stone as 
roll, not heap up foam. 
When foreigners dis- 
play such ingenuity 

in inventing new 
readings, it is y/ 
time our own 
Shakspearean 


their lau- 


The natives of India appear 
to be adepts in saying exactly 
what they do not mean. 
Madrassee clerk besought a 4 : ; ; ; 
day’s holiday, because he was unfortunately ill, by a singular dis- the design shown in full size by Fig. 2, page 380, trims the ends 
pensation, his ailment being “‘ fever and grapes.” A petitioner for of the cravat, which are finished with knotted pink silk fringe. 
a place promised, if his petition were granted, that he and his would _ Having transferred the design to the material, work the embroid- 
ever cease to pray to the hnmble Almighty to shower his blessings Tipy.—Wuitre EmMprorpery. ery partly in plain and partly in dovetailed satin stitch, and in 


straight edges by a Swiss mus- 
lin binding. The cravat is of 
pink gros grain. A spray of 
roses, worked in satin stitch in 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED CRAV: 
with Fraisr.—[See Fig. 2, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[June 13, 1874. 








half-polka stitch. For the rose use pink sad- 
dier’s silk in three shades, and for the leaves and 
stems green silk in several shades. 


Tidy.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 381. 


Tus tidy is worked on tulle and Swiss mus- 
lin in half-polka and satin stitch. Transfer the 
design to linen, baste the tulle and Swiss muslin 
on the latter, run the outlines of the design fig- 
ures, and work the embroidery in half-polka and 
satin stitch, as shown by the illustration, The 
tidy is button-hole stitched on the edge. After 
finishing it, cut away the Swiss muslin between 
the design figures. 





SEASON SONG. 
“ Sweer love,” said I, “’tis the birth of the year, 
The snow is gone, and the roses are blowing ; 
Oh! say my hope may banish my fear, 
For my love grows strong as the flowers are growing.” 
And she said, for the thrush’s glad note was ringing, 
“ No need of love when the birds are singing.” 


* Sweet love,” said I, “ *tis the summer's prime, 
And the leafy earth is a sea of gladness ; 
Ob! make it my perfect summer-time, 
Of sun-lit joy after wintry sadness.” 
And she said, and her voice was sweetly mellow, 
“No need of love when the corn is yellow.” 


“ Sweet love,” said I, “the year grows old; 
But many a beauty still is staying; 
Oh! be your love like the autumn gold 
To gild brown leaves too soon decaying.” 
And she said, for the reapers and gleaners were come, 
“ No need of love at the harvest-home.” 


* Sweet love,” said I, “the year is dead, 

And the trees are bare in the killing frost ; 
The birds are silent, the roses are fled, 

And my hope, like the sunshine, is almost lost.” 
And she said, “I take my heart from its cover, 
For wiuter is cold without a lover.” 





By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnoaz or “Taken at THE Fioop,” “Srrancers 
any Prurerts,” “* Avrora Froyrp,” ero. 





CHAPTER X. 


“You do me wong to take meut o’ me pane, 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am boun 
Upon a wheel oi fire.” 


Ir was not quite ten o'clock when they arrived 
in Fitzroy Square; so Mr, Chamney insisted upon 
taking both his friends up to the drawing-room 
for the doch-an-dorrach, or parting cup, which 
in this instance took the shape of brandy-and- 
seltzer. He was tired, and flung himself at full 
length on a capacious old sofa; but was not too 
tired to ask for one of his favorite songs. 

** Give us the Land of the Leal, Flo,” he said ; 
and Flora went to the piano obediently, and be- 
gan those pathetic words of Caroline Nairne’s. 
But half-way in the second verse she broke 
down suddenly, and burst into tears. 

Walter was by her side in a moment, bending 
over her tenderly, asking if she were ill or tired. 
Her father looked round, wonderingly. 

** Why, Baby, what's the matter ?” 

She took no notice of the painter's solicitude, 
but left the piano and knelt down by her futher’s 
sofa, and put her arms round his neck. 

**Forgive me for being so foolish, darling,” 
she said, in lowest tones, meant for his ear alone ; 
** but I can’t bear any song that speaks of part- 
ing. You won't leave me, will you, dear? You'll 
take care of yourself, and get strong and well, 
and never leave me ?” 

He took her to his heart, and kissed her fondly. 

** May God be merciful to us, my dearest, and 
lengthen our days together!” he said, gently ; 
**] will do nothing te shorten them. And now 
go up stairs, dear; you're tired and a little out 
of spirits. Yet you were so gay coming home 
from Richmond.” 

** Yes, papa; I forget sometimes. But that 
song put a sudden fear into my heart. Very 
foolish, wasn’t it? A song about a poor old 
man, who was between seventy and eighty, I 
dare say. As if that had any thing to do with 
you, who are in the prime of life.” 

** It was very foolish, Baby ; and you've fairly 
earned your pet name. Now wish our friends 
good-night, and go up stairs to bed, dear; I'm 
sure you're tired.” 

The two gentlemen, who had been discreetly 

reoccupied during this little dialogue—one in 
ooking at the slumbering. canaries, the other 
turning over the leaves of a music-book—now 
emerged from their abstraction and bade Flora 
good-night, each after his peculiar fashion, Mr. 
Leyburne with a lingering tenderness, which had 
yet something doubtful and undecided about it, 
a iv he could hardly trust the blind impulse of 
his heart; the doctor with thoughtful gravity, 
detaining the little hand for a moment while he 
put his finger on the slender wrist. 

** A shade too quick,” he said ; ‘‘ but a night's 
rest will set you up again. Change of air will 
be very good for you as well as for papa.” 

The doctor left immediately, and Walter went 
out with him. The square would hve been 
empty of human life but for one solitary figure 
standing by the railings, looking up at Mr. Cham- 
ney’s house. Dr. Ollivant stopped to look across 
the road at this lonely wayfarer. 

** Curious,” he said ; “ she looks as if she were 
watching Chamney’s house.” 

She moved away as*he spoke, and walked to- 
ward the other side of the square. 

*** One more unfortunate, ' | suppose,” said the 
doctor,.with a sigh; *‘ but she really did seem 





to be watching the house when we came out, 
didn’t she ?” 

“Upon my word, I didn’t see her,” answered 
Walter, hurriedly. 

“Then you must have been looking up at the 
stars, for she was standing exactly opposite, 
Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

They were at the door of Mr. Leyburne’s abode 
by this time, and here parted with no remark- 
able warmth of feeling.’ Walter put his latch- 
key in the lock, but lingered a little over the op- 
eration—long enough to allow the doctor’s up- 
right figure to vanish from the square—and then 
put the key back into his pocket and hurried off 
in the direction taken by the girl. She had not 
left the square, He found her standing by the 
railings on the other side, her face almost hidden 
by a thick black veil tied tightly across it. He 
knew her, however, in spite of this disguise. 

‘**Loo!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you doing 
here, child ?” 

**T don't know—nothing! I was miserable at 
home, so I came out for a walk. One may as 
well be miserable out-of-doors as in that stuffy 
room with grandma. I knew very well where 
you'd be, so I went to look up at the windows— 
for company.” 

**Poor Loo!” with infinite compassion. 
“Why, the books I lent you would have been 
better company than that!” 

‘* Yes, if I could only read them. But I can’t 
—at least not till grandma’s gone to bed. It’sa 
crime to open a book, in her opinion. I sit up 
till three in the morning sometimes reading, 
though. I think I know the Bride of Abydos 
by heart. But even then I get bullied about the 
candle being burned out.” 

“*T wouldn't say bullied, Loo, It’s out of har- 
mony with feminine lips.” 

** Pitched into, then.” 

** Worse and worse. 
say scolded ?” 

“*T dare say it is; but it does me more good 
to say bullied. I do get bullied, nagged at and 
bullied, from morning till night. Is it my fault 
if things are dearer than they used to be, and 
taxes higher? I'm sure I'm treated as if it was.” 

The old leaven would show itself sometimes 
in this poor Louisa, despite of the refining influ- 
ence which had wrought so swift a change. Her 
mood to-night was not the softest. She knew 
that she was sinking back into the old lowness, 
for which she had hated herself and her sur- 
roundings even to loathing ; but there was a sul- 
len anger in her heart just now which made her 
indifferent to her own degradation. What did 
these small distinctions of language signify ? She 
could never be a lady. In the good old days of 
the slave-trade it mattered very little to one of 
that subject race what shade of blackness his vis- 
age wore. ‘There were no degrees of bondage. 
Under that hateful law every color counted as 
black. So with Louisa’s slavery to the bond- 
master Poverty. Of what use were her dim as- 
pirations for refinement, when she knew herself 
without the pale ? : 

** What's the good of telling me not to use 
vulgar words ?” she asked, sullenly; ‘*‘ I should 
never be like her ;” with a jerk of her head in 
the direction of Mr. Chamney’s abode. 

** You might be a very superior young woman 
for all that,” replied the painter, not disputing 
her proposition: ‘‘ you’ve brains enough for any 
thing. Come, Loo, I'll tell you a secret. We'd 
better walk toward Voysey Street, though ; it 
doesn’t look well standing about here.” 

** As if looks mattered for such as me.” 

“Your favorite Byron would have said ‘such 
as I'—am understood. I don’t know what's 
amiss with you to-night, Loo; you're not like 
yourself.” 

**Yes, am; more like myself than I've been 
for a long time. I've been trying to be like 
some one else. Not Aer /”—with another jerk ; 
** for of course that’s impossible. Such as me— 
I—can’t be like perfection. You might as soon 
wash negroes white—real negroes, not Christy's. 
I did try to grow a little better, though ; but to- 
night I had a fit of unhappiness—or wickedness, 
I don’t know which, for in me they seem al- 
most the.same thing—and I came out-of-doors 
to get out of myself if I could.” 

** Poor Loo!” murmured Walter, in the same 
compassionate tone, as gently as if he had been 
trying to comfort a fretful child. ‘* Poor fool- 
ish, impatient Loo! Come now, it’s time I told 
you my grand secret.” 

“That you're going to be married soon, I 
suppose ?” she said. ‘There are women who, in 
such moods as this woman was now in, take a 
savage pleasure in saying things that hurt them. 

** Nothing of the kind. I—well—to tell you 
the truth, I’ve been a little unsettled in my ideas 
of matrimony lately. Yet Flora is the sweetest 
girl in the world. ‘To deny that would be a kind 
of treason. Only, you see, a man has to discov- 
er whether a particular kind of sweetness suits 
his particular temper, and to be very sure that 
the honey never could cloy. Some men even 
like their honey with a dash of vinegar in it. In 
short, I have a disagreeable knack of not know- 
ing my own mind.” 

All this was said with as much freedom and 
frankness as if he had been talking to a young 
man instead of to a young woman. 

“What is your grand secret, then, if it isn’t 
that ?” asked Loo, still in a sullen tone. 

‘** Why, it’s about you, my dear Louisa. Ever 
so long ago, very soon after [ began the ‘ Lamia,’ 
I determined to make you some little recompense 
for your kindness in sitting to me.” 

** My kindness!” echoed’ the girl, scornfully. 
‘¢ As if it wasn’t pleasanter to me to sit and hear 
poetry than to serub floors or run errands.” 

‘*i’m glad it wasn’t unpleasant; but still it 
was a kindness to me all the same. I made up 
my mind I'd do something ; and when I found 
out what a clever girl you are, I said to myself 


Isn't it just as easy to 





the something shall take the form of education. 
If the picture sueceeds—it was a fancy of mine 
to make it contingent on the success of the pic- 
ture—I'll send Loo to the best boarding-school 
I can find for three years; at the end of which 
time she'll be a well-educated young lady, and 
able to get her own living in a lady-like manner, 
Young women are not at a discount as they used 
to be; there are telegraph offices and houses of 
business, and goodness knows what, open to the 
weaker sex nowadays. Well, the picture hasn’t 
succeeded yet; in point of fact, it has not been 
sent in, But the ‘ Esmeralda’ for which you sat 
is the first picture I've ever had hung; and it’s 
been well spoken of in half a dozen newspapers. 
So, you see, you've been lucky to me after all, 


‘I'm glad of that,” she said, in a softer tone. 

**'Therefore, as delays are dangerous, I’ve re- 
solved to finish the pictures you’re sitting for as 
fast as I can, and make immediate arrangements 
for sending you to school.” 

To his surprise and consternation, the girl 
shook her head resolutely. 

**T won’t go to school,” she said; ‘‘ it’s very 
good of you to think of it, and I’m grateful. But 
I don’t want schooling. You couldn’t school 
me into a lady; and as for being a governess, I 
couldn't sit quiet to teach children grammar and 
geography if it was my only chance of escaping 
starvation. I’m pretty quick at figures, and I 
could learn any thing [ should want to know for 
a house of business im a quarter's evening school 
—at Mr. Primrose’s in Cave Square. I think, 
though, I’d rather emigrate when you've done 
your pictures. I had an aunt that went to Aus- 
tralia, and I've sometimes thought of getting 
away from Voysey Street and grandma's worry- 
ing by going off like her.” 

Walter Leyburne shuddered. Here was a 
strong-minded young woman for whom he could 
do nothing—a young woman who could calmly 
contemplate a solitary voyage to the Antipodes. 

“*T can’t tell you how you've disappointed me,” 
he said. ‘* Do think it over quietly, and try to 
see the question in a different light. Consider 
all the advantages of education.” 

‘*What could it do for me except raise me 
above my station,” asked Loo, moodily, ‘and 
make me hate Voysey Street just a shade more 
than I do now? It wouldn't give me a new fa- 
ther—not but what I’m fond of him as he is—or 
a new grandmother. It wouldn’t make me more 
on a level with your perfect young lady in Fitz- 
roy Square.” 

** How you harp upon her, child! Why, ed- 
ucation would raise you to her level! It is only 
education that constitutes her present superiori- 
ty. Her sweetness is the sweetness of a refined 
nature which has never been degraded by vulgar 
associations.” 

‘** But my nature has been so degraded,” re- 
plied Loo, quickly. ‘‘ You couldn't wash the 
vulgarity out. Laying English grammar and 
French, and music and drawing, and the use of 
the globes over the degradation wouldn’t be 
much use. It would be like father’s varnishing 
a bad picture—the picture may look a little bet- 
ter, but the bad drawing and the false color are 
there all the same.” 

** You talk like a philosopher,” said the paint- 
er, somewhat offended that his benevolent in- 
stincts should be thus thwarted, ‘‘ and I bow to 
your superior judgment. I will say no more.” 

**Now you're angry with me,” cried Louisa, 
quick to hear the change in his tone; ‘‘ but in- 
deed I'm not ungrateful. I should be so, if I 
let you waste your money in trying to do some- 
thing that can’t be done, As for education,” 
she went on, with a sardonic laugh, “rely upon 
it that’s a luxury thrown away upon people of 
our class, I can just read and write and cast up 
a bill for grandma, and hold my own against the 
milkman when he wants us to pay for ha’porths 
we haven'thad. That’s enough for me. Idon't 
suppose I could be fonder of Shakspeare and 
Byron than I am if I’d had ever so good an edu- 
cation.” 

‘*Perhaps not; but you'd have a more critical 
appreciation of both.” 

**That means that I should find out their 
faults. Then I don’t want to be critical.” 

** What a tiresome, obstinate girl you are!” 

**Oh, you can’t lift me out of the mire; I was 
born in it. You've changed my life for a little 
time, and brightened it; but when the pictures 
are done, good-by to the brightness. You'll have 
done with me.” 

**Done with you! Now, Loo, is it kind to 
talk like that, when I want to be your true and 
loyal friend—as true to you as if we had been 
born brother and sister? ‘The misfortune is, that 
the abominable laws of society—made, of course, 
to restrain miscreants—give so narrow a scope 
for friendship between a man of my age and a 
girl of yours. If you won't let me send you to 
school, I don’t know-that there's a single thing I 
can do for you to prove my friendship. I give 
you my honor I was thinking about this very 
subject at Richmond this afternoon.” 

“* At Richmond !” exclaimed Loo. 
been to Richmond with them, then ? 
all get out of the carriage.” 

‘** Foolish girl, to waste your time watching 
other people.” 

**Richmond! that's a pretty place, isn’t it ?” 

** Rather,” replied the young lord of the uni- 
verse, secure in the possession of an income that 
would allow him to range the world, from one 
garden of enchantment to another, and not dis- 
posed to be rapturous about a London suburb. 
** Yes, it’s a niceish place. Haven't you been 
there ?” 

“*T’ve never been any where, except to Hamp- 
stead Heath once, and to the Forest.” 

“* What forest ?” 

“Epping. Are there any other forests ?” 

** Any other forests! Poor child! To think 
that this world is so beautiful, and you have hard- 


** You had 
I saw you 





ly seen any thing outside Voysey Street. Let 
the usages of society go hang! I’m not a ruf- 
fian, and I won't be fettered by them. Do you 
think your grandmother would let me take you 
for a day in the country, Loo? I could get a 
dog-cart from the livery-stables, and I'd drive 
you down to some nice little village by the 
‘Thames—Shepperton or Halliford, or some such 
place. I'd ask the old lady to go with us, only 
I'm afraid she’d be rather a damper.” 

**She would,” said Loo, candidly. 
ways is a damper.” 

**Do you think she’d let us go?” 

“T don't know. Perhaps if you asked her she 
might.” 

‘*'Then I'll propose it to her to-morrow, after 
we've had a snack of some kind and a bottle or 
two of Edinburgh. Would you like to see the 
hawthorn hedges, and the river, and the reedy . 
little islands, eh, Loo ?” 

‘Would I like! What have I ever seen of 
the country, or of any thing that’s bright and 
pretty? It would seem like being in heaven. I 
always think the great beauty of heaven must 
be that it isn’t like Voysey Street.” 

They were in the much-abused Voysey Street 
by this time, and encountered two or three slip- 
shod specimens of the genus girl, fetching sup- 
per beer, The chandler’s shop was only just 
shutting ; it was the noon of night at the shel]- 
fish merchant's. They parted at the door of the 
ladies’ wardrobe, Walter pledging himself to ob- 
tain Mrs. Gurner’s permission for that holiday 
beside the winding Thames. 

**You haven't any idea how jolly the river is 
when you get high up toward Windsor, above 
the locks,” he said ; and then bade Loo a kindly 
good-night. The promised pleasure had restored 
her spirits. Her eyes—those dark inscrutable 
eyes—had brightened; her whole aspect im- 
proved. Yet at the last she flung a random 
shot. 

‘* What will Miss Chamney say if you take me 
out ?” she said. 

**Tt can not make the slightest difference to 
Miss Chamney,” he answered, stiffly. ‘* Good- 
night.” 

The lifted hat, that dignified farewell, sent a 
chill to Loo's impatient heart. 

‘* What's the good in my wearing myself into 
a fever about him?” she said to herself, as she 
went through the dark little shop into the air- 
less parlor, with a tolerable certainty of being 
‘*nagged at” for her untimely absence, ‘‘ What 
am I to him, or he to me? ‘There's nothing in 
nature farther apart. His kindness to me is only 
charity. I almost hate him for it.” 

Yet she did not hate the idea of that day in 
the country, but yearned for it with a longing 
that was akin to pain. To be with him for a 
whole day, away from all the sights and sounds 
of Voysey Street—from the dirty room reeking 
with stale tobacco, the slatternly grandmother 
in her greasy black silk gown, the sordid misery 
of her daily life; to escape from these things 
but for a few hours, and to be with him! Was 
it any wonder that she sickened at the thought 
of diseppointment ? 


**She al- 





CHAPTER XI. 
“Twas one of the charméd days 

When the genius of God doth flow— 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempes' i 
It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear; 
Or east, it smells like a clover farm; 

Or west, no thunder fear.” 

Mrs. Gurner, conciliated by a Melton Mow- 
bray veal-and-ham pie, washed down with copi- 
ous draughts of Edinburgh ale, proved more 
tractable than might have been expected. She 
did not forget that dignity which was the strong 
rock of her life. She dilated upon the impro- 
priety of a young gentleman giving a young lady 
a day’s outing, unless those two young people 
were specifically understood by their circle of 
friends or acquaintance to be ‘‘keeping com- 
pany.” She had seen enough of good manners 
before her misfortunes reduced her from the 
sphere in which she had been born and brought 
up to be fully instructed upon this point. Peo- 
ple who were keeping company might go where 
they liked; people who were not keeping com- 
pany must defer to the prejudices of a too cen- 
sorious world, 

Walter reddened a little at these remarks, while 
Loo frowned and bit her nether lip, and tried 
to tread upon her grandmother's foot under the 
table. 

** Never mind the censorious world, Mrs. Gur- 
ner. I hope you know that I’m not a scoundrel.” 

**T have always found you, in every respect, 
the gentleman,” said the old lady, pouring out a 
final tumbler of Younger’s Edinburgh. 

‘*Then you may feel sure that your grand- 
daughter will be safe in my care. I only want 
to give her a few hours’ fresh air. See how 
white she looks.” 

‘*T feel the want of fresh air myself,” said the’ 
elder lady, with a faint groan; ‘‘but no one 
troubles themselves about my looks.” 

Walter felt uncomfortable. 

‘I’m sure, my dear Mrs. Gurner, if you'd 
like to go with us—” he began, making a des- 
perate offer. It would be fearful to have that 
old woman beside him in the dog-cart: and he 
could hardly put her on the back seat, with the 
possibility of her being jolted off and flattened 
upon the pavement. He wanted to be alone 
with Loo. He wanted a long sunny day in ru- 
ral lafes, sheltered by elder and hawthorn, be- 
side the winding river. He wanted to talk of 


Shakspeare and Keats and Byron, pictures, his 
hopes, his future—all those subjects which this 
poor uneducated Loo seemed to understand even 
better than Flora Chamney, 
Happily Mrs. Gurner had mercy on him. 
**No,” she said, *‘ two’s company. 


I should 
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only be an incumbrance. Besides, I’ve had so 
little fresh air of late years that it might turn 
me giddy. Let her go; let her enjoy herself; 
youth’s the time for happiness.” ‘This with a 
dismal sigh. 

The consent was yielded, however, and that 
was all Mr, Leyburne cared about. 

“*If it’s a fine day to-morrow I shall call for 
you at eleven o'clock,” said Walter. 

Loo tried not to look quite as delighted as she 
was. After all, she kept saying to herself, his 
kindness was only pity. 

Walter went away curiously pleased at having 
gained his point. The idea of to-morrow’s holi- 
day elated him. He was surprised at his own 
gladness. 

‘*There’s something so fresh and original 
about her,” he thought. ‘‘I suppose that’s why 
I like her society so much. Or is it because I 
ought not to be so fond of her company? ought 
not to have a thought for any one except that 
dear little Flora, who seems to have been created 
on purpose for me? I wonder how it was Eve 
listened to the serpent. Was it out of sheer per- 
versity, or because Adam was rather a dull com- 

nion ?” 

The next day was glorious, balmy, midsum- 
mer-like—a day which raised Walter Leyburne’s 
spirits to their most joyous point. The hostler 
from the livery-stables had the dog-cart ready for 
him when he went into the yard. He had been 
artful enough to go to the yard for that vehicle, 
rather than have it brought to his door in Fitz- 
roy Square. He saw no actual wrong in what 
he was doing ; but it seemed to him just as well 
that neither Mark nor Miss Chamney should 
know any thing about this little excursion. 

He drove briskly round to Voysey Street, as- 
tonishing the gutter children by the splendor of 
his appearance, in light gray dust-coat and white 
hat. Loo was ready. She had put on her clar- 
et-colored silk, his own gift, to do him honor; 
a black lace shawl, the loan of which Mrs. Gur- 
ner had on this occasion conceded, draped her 
sloping shoulders; a little black lace bonnet, in- 
geniously constructed out of odds and ends, 
perched coquettishly upon her raven hair—hair 
which was plenteous enough to feed no help 
from art; her father, who knew of the intended 
excursion, and expressed no disapproval, had 
given her three and sixpence for a new pair of 
gloves. The result was satisfactory, and Miss 
Gurner looked remarkably handsome—so hand- 
some that Walter was almost startled. 

** Why, you look better than ‘ Lamia!’” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘and I thought I had you there at 
your best. There's more life, more color. I 
suppose it’s because you look so happy. Poor 
child, to think that the prospect of a drive in the 
country can give you so much pleasure!” 

“It isn’t that—it’s the prospect of being with 
you,” the girl answered, almost involuntarily. 

Walter reddened a litthke—just as he had red- 
dened yesterday when Mrs. Gurner made that 
awkward speech about keeping company ; but 
said never a word, and pretended to be rather 
busy with the horse for the next half mile. 

They left London by the Bayswater Road. 
For a long time villas and gardens, terraces, 
houses, detached and semi-detached, flashed by 
in endless succession ; but when they had crossed 
Hammersmith Bridge they seemed to be in the 
country. Walter drove into Richmond Park by 
the Sheen Gate, and across by the wildest, lone- 
liest roads in that lovely park to the Kingston 
Gate, little bursts of rapture breaking from Loo’s 
lips at every change in the picture—the scudding 
deer starting up from the young fern; the arch- 
ing elms above the road ; the plantations of pine 
and fir and tender larch, where young gray rab- 
bits flashed in and ont among the undergrowth, 
These things were all as new to Louisa Gurner 
as life and the world were to that ivory statue 
of King Pygmalion’s, which the indulgent god- 
dess endowed with consciousness. 

{ro ue CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPonpDeEnTt. } 


The private View at the Royal Academy.—A Lad 
Artis H ; 


it. —Our t Land-Owners.—A double Suicide 


twice plann 

HAVE just returned from the private view 

of the Royal Academy, which opens on Mon- 
day next with a better collection than has satis- 
fied the critical eye for many a year. I do not 
say that it will, in one important particular at 
least, so gladden that of the outside public, of 
which I claim to form a humble unit, for there 
are almost no landscapes in the exhibition. 
Considering that this England of ours is so beau- 
tiful and so various in its styles of beauty, and 
also that the genius of its painters has been more 
manifested in depicting it than in any other 
walk of their art, it is a pity indeed that ‘‘land- 
scape” should be depreciated by the council of 
the Royal Academy ; but such unhappily is the 
case. ‘The reason of this, I believe, is partly 
that the enormous sums given for good portraits 
of late years have drawn our best artists into that 
channel, who in course of time have necessarily 
been promoted to ‘‘ the council,” and have taken 
thither their predilections with them, and partly 
that figure paintings have the best chance of 
making a sensational hit and becoming “ the 
rage,” so that rising art goes in for that line of 
business. Whatever may be the cause, the ef- 
fect is greatly to be regretted, since a good land- 
scape painting is now rarely to be seen except in 
water-colors, We.no longer visit the Royal 
Academy in hot July to be refreshed as of old 
by the sight of shady woods and running streams, 
though it must be confessed that seascapesy and 
very fine ones, are still plentiful. However, on 
the Ist of May one is, in this climate, not so anx- 
ious for coolness, and the vast crowd of fashion- 
ables and celebrities that thronged the rooms on 





Friday last seemed in no way dissatisfied with 
the fare set before them. ‘This “ private view” 
day is quite as interesting for its sight-seers as 
for the sight which they have come to see. Al- 
most all those who will dine in the big room 
upon the following day at the ‘*‘ Academy dinner” 
—perhaps the most remarkable public entertain- 
ment in England, and which includes all who 
are most famous as well as those who are most 
highly placed in London society—are present on 
this occasion. Most of the ministers are there, 
as well as the chiefs of the opposition, many 
members of the royal family, all the leaders of 
fashion, and most of those who have made their 
mark in literature and science. As for art, of 
course there is a superabundance of its disciples ; 
and very amusing it is to watch the attraction 
which, in the case of the more vouthful of them, 
the neighborhood of their own pictures possesses 
for these gentry. For myself, I never venture to 
express an opinion without first looking cautious- 
ly round to be sure that my criticism shall not 
be considered a personal insult, The author of 
the work may always be recognized by his reso- 
lute devotion to the next picture; but though his 
eyes are for that, his ears are for his own. 

The two greatest pictures of the year are 
“Scotch Firs” and ‘* Winter Fuel,” by Millais. 
‘Though very large, they can scarcely be called 
landscapes, but rather exquisite ‘‘ bits” out of 
Scotch scenery. ‘The fidelity to nature of the 
tall firs and the lopped birch-trees in every de- 
tail is absolutely marvelous, while the attraction 
of both scenes is such that you are carried out 
of the Academy walls and set down in the Aber- 
feldie woods in autumn as completely as though 
you had been carried thither on the enchanted 
carpet used for transport in the Arabian Nights. 
Next to these two paragons*—for I can term 
them nothing less—in interest and popularity 
will without doubt be ** Roll-Call in the Crimea,” 
by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, a young lady of 
but three-and-twenty years of age. ‘This picture 
represents a regiment, many of whom have been 
wounded, answering to their names after an en- 
gagement; and any thing more life-like and pa- 
thetic, without an atom of sensationalism in the 
way of harrowing details, was never seen in the 
same line of art. The artist has for some time 
been distinguished as a water-color painter of 
great promise, but the ‘ Roll-Call,” which is of 
considerable size, she had the modesty to part 
with for £100. The purchaser, however, a Man- 
chester merchant, was so pleased with his bargain 
that he sent her a check for £120. Nor does 
the romance end here. Itis said that the Prince 
of Walest offered £1000 for the picture, upon 
hearing which the original purchaser has ex- 
pressed his readiness to part with it, and to send 
the difference to Miss Thompson. I hope, for 
the credit of Manchester and human nature, that 
this part of the story is true, and more especially 
because it would prove that the Prince of Wales 
has got a thousand pounds to spend on so wor- 
thy an object, concerning which some cynics ex- 
press incredulity. I can no; give = a better 
notion of the activity of art in England than by 
the statement of the fact that although 1328 
paintings are exhibited this year in the Royal 
Academy, no fewer than 3153 were obliged to 
be declined! 

Extent of territory is a subject upon which it 
would be very difficult to surprise my American 
readers, or even, I suppose, the possession of 
territory by a single individual, but the figures 
recently made public concerning our great land- 
owners in Scotland have made the inhabitants of 
this little island open the eyes of astonishment 
pretty widely. ‘The Duke of Sutherland, it ap- 
pears, owns in Sutherlandshire and Ross-shire no 
less than 1,326,000 acres, an area larger in ex- 
tent than any one of our English counties except 
two. The Earl of Breadalbane has 438,000 
acres, the Duke of Buccleuch (Walter Scott's 
kinsman) 431,000, and so on. The rentals of 
these vast estates are, however, by no means in 
—. to their size. The Duke of Suther- 
and, for example, draws from his huge property 
only £67,000 a year, while ‘‘the bold Buccleuch,” 
who stands but third in the list as to territory, 
derives an income from ‘‘ the soil,” poor as it is 
in Scotland, of £182,000 pounds! It is aston- 
ishing how the great Scotch families have stuck 
to the land. The Campbells of Argyleshire, so 
familiar to all who have read the Waverley Novels, 
hold among them no less than 769,000 acres, all 
in the same district which the great novelist has 
described as being under their rule so many cen- 
turies ago. 

Wealthy, however, as the lords of acres may 
be, they can not compare, as a rule, with the 
more prominent of our commercial classes. The 
ratable property in London, as assessed three 
years ago, shows a sum which, calculating rough- 
ly, would prove the income of its inhabitants to 
be about _£140,000,000, or $700,000,000. 

A very curious attempt at double suicide took 
place at Ilfracombe last year: a young married 
couple took laudanum together, and the husband 
set down in his note-book an account of their 
common sensations during the progress of the 
poison ; they had left their affairs in the most 
scrupulous order, and though they were very 
poor (indeed, poverty caused their crime), had 
set apart certain small sums for their burial, and 
for the payment of the lodging-house keeper, ac- 
companied with an apology for the trouble such 
a catastrophe was likely to cause her. However, 
they were found in time, though in a state of col- 
lapse, and resuscitated, and the husband was 
sent to prison for three months, in order, I su 
pose, to show him that this world has still its 
attractions. Well, the other day this same couple 

* These two pictures were purchased by “ Baron” 
Grant, before they left the painter's studio, for six 
thousand guineas, and he bought at the same time the 
artist’s well-known “ Knight-Errant” for the same large 
ent Since the above was written the Prince has alluded 
in public to the picture at the Academy dinner. 





went over to Paris, and having taken an apart- 
ment at the Hotel St. Petersburg, acted this 
tragedy over again, and on this occasion to the 
end. ‘They were found clasped in each other's 
arms, quite dead, with an empty bottle of prus- 
sic acid beside them. What a life must they 
have led last year, and with what thoughts must 
they have been filled, poor souls, for many a day! 
Priez pour les morts heureux. 
- Rk. Kemste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


7. is it possible in a single column to 
speak adequately of the Massachusetts 
flood—to photograph the desolated Mill River 
Valley? Yet how can we omit the topic which 
has filled the newspapers and drawn so much 
sad attention since that fatal 16th of May? Who 
is there that has not turned aside from the daily 
course of thought and pursuit to ponder the de- 
tails of this calamity, and to gather from the 
numerous accounts some connected view? 
Briefly: the reservoir two or three miles above 
Williamsburg, about 109 acres in area, with an 
average depth of fifteen feet, and built to main- 
tain a steady supply of water for factories on 
Mill River, a variable tributary of the Con- 
necticut, early one Saturday morning showed 
signs of leakage at the dam. It is now said that 
this dam was imperfectly built, and was never 
worthy of confidence. The gate-keeper, on first 
seeing the little jets of water which forced their 
way through the structure, leaped upon his 
horse, and rode at his utmost speed down the 
valley, With a cry of warning to the villagers. 
When horse and rider were exhausted, another 
herald took up the tidings. There was barely 
time to startle the inhabitants with a shout to 
flee for their lives, when the whole body of the 
reserved waters, in a solid mass, as it were, 
hemmed in by the narrow valley, and acceler- 
ated in movement by the inclination of the land, 
precipitated itself upon Williamsburg, over- 
whelmed Haydenville, Skinnersville, and Leeds, 
submerged Florence, and spent itself upon the 
region of Northampton, miles below! It is said 
that to those who saw the terrible volume of 
water approaching, it appeared as if a fire was 
sweeping down the valley, for the accompany- 
ing spray and foam seemed at first sight a dense, 
smoke. Such was the rushing speed of the re- 
sistless torrent that in ten minutes from the 
first warning cry the unfortunate victims from 
the little cottages of Williamsburg were over- 
whelmed, while at Haydenville and Leeds the 
flood came before the shout of the messenger 
had scarcely died away upon the ears of the ter- 
ror-stricken villagers. In one short half hour the 
wealth and P poo pie of the valley, with about 
one hundred and forty lives, were swept away. 

The details of this heart-rending disaster 
would fill columns:.the quiet people startled 
by a wild, warning cry; the hasty flight to the 
nearest hills; the desperate struggle for life; 
the agony, worse than death, of seeing those 
nearest and dearest swept away by the roaring 
waters; the sad searching for husband, wife, par- 
ent, and child; the dreary desolation of being 
one alone saved out of a whole family; the fear- 
ful search for mangled bodies; distressing recog- 
nitions. of friends; touebing funeral rites; and 
the gloomy desolation of that Valley of death. 
No description can equal the dreadful reality. 
In many cases whole families ed together. 
One young man, who was in New Haven at the 
time of the disaster, returned to find father, 
mother, and seven brothers and sisters all gone, 
and the homestead swept away. When the 
alarm was given at Leeds, thirteen women and 
girls, who had been working in a silk factory, 
attempted to save themselves by crossing a 
bridge. Suddenly the bridge was struck by a 
mass of descending débris, and only one woman 
succeeded in reaching a place of safety; all the 
others perished. One little boy, floating on a 
board, reached a little knoll not yet covered, 
and climbed to the highest point. The waters 
rose around him, until only a spot as large as a 
table remained uncovered; but the little fellow 
was saved. A gentleman fiving in Boston, on 
hearing of the accident, telegraphed to his broth- 
er at Williamsburg for particulars. Not receiv- 
ing a prompt answer, he telegraphed to bis un- 
cle at the same place, and still hearing noth- 
ing, telegraphed to another near relative. He 
waited in vain fora reply. On Sunday morning 
the first names in the list of the lost which met 
his eye were those of his brother and two other 
relatives. One little child out of a large family 
at Leeds alone survived. One man with infi- 
nite difficulty bore his mother and his little son 
to what seemed a place of safety, only to see 
them swept from his helpless grasp. 

Among all the touching incidents, few are 
more so than the case of a poor Irishwoman 
who lost her husband, but saved from the flood 
her crippled child, only to lose him by a subse- 
quent accident which befell him while they were 
carrying him to a place of safety. Her story, as 
reported in her own language, is full of pathos. 
“Oh!” cried she, ** that I should live to see this 
night! “An’ the boy cried to me, ‘Sure ye won’t 
lave me, mother, to be carried in the flood !’ an’ 
I rushed an’ snatched him out ov bed, an’ got 
out between the houses, an’, as God hears me, 
I couldn’t get farther; an’ I stood there, an’ 
the boy in me arms, an’ the water goin’ over 
me. An’ I was knocked from here wid a tim- 
ber that hit me on me leg an’ again in the breast, 
but I’m alive, an’ I saved the boy; but he’ll die 
the mornin’, an’ the man’s gone. Edward’s 
gone! Oh, but for the rainy mornin’, he’d been 
here at work an’saved! Ob,-my darlin’! my 
darlin’! God help us!”’ 

Liberal contributions for the surviving suf- 
ferers by this disaster haye been made in various 
parts of the country. 


In March, 1864, the dam of the reservoir near 
Sheffield, England, containing 114,000,000 cubic 
feet of water, covering seventy-six acres of 
ground, gave way, and the flood rushed down 
the gorge formed by the Loxley and Stanning- 
ton hills into the tewn of Sheffield. Twelve 
miles of country were laid waste, 250 human 
beings perishing in the waters, and a vast amount 
of property being destroyed. In this case the 
embankment was eighty-five feet high and forty 
feet thick, and was supposed to be constructed 
on the most approved scientific principles, but, 
as the result showed, it was not secure. On 
April 30, 1802, the dam Estrecho de Rientes, 
near Lorca, Spain, gave way, and the waters 





poured over a large tract of country, drowning 
608 people, and destroying property valued at 
$7,000,000. In this country, at Denver, Colo- 
rado, on May 19, 1864, there also occurred a de- 
structive flood. Cherry Creek, a stream whose 
channel runs alongside Denver, had been com- 
pletely dried up at that place and above it for 
more than five years. Suddenly, at midnight, a 
mountain torrent filled and overflowed the chan- 
nel of the creek. It swept away with resistless 
fury about fifty dwellings and several bridges 
that spanned the channel. At the same time it 
destroyed the lives of about thirty persons. 

Nearly 150 applications have been made for 
entrance to the School of Natural History at 
Penikese. Not more than one-third of that 
number can possibly be admitted. 





The sphygmograph is the name of a delicate 
little instrument used to examine the pulsations 
at the wrist, and register them, telegraph-like, 
on a strip of paper. 


On one of the outstretching rocks of the Scil- 
ly Islands, on the southwest coast of England, 
is situated the Bishops Rock Light-house. 
violent storm of winds and waves on April 14 
swayed this massive stone building to and fro 
so violently that every article within fell from 
its place. One wave reached the lantern with 
such force as to break a great lens in several 
places, and another caused other damage to the 
lighting apparatus. The keepers siate that, 
although the water is 180 feet deep by the rock, 
sand from the bottom was found heaped upon 
the light-house gallery. 

A French chemist bas found a more unique 
method. By some process he has condensed the 
body of his wife into the space of an ordinary 
seal, and had her highly polished and set in a 
ring. He made a nice income by betting with 
lapidaries and others that they could not tell 


the material of the seal in three guesses. After 
pocketing the money he would burst into tears, 
and say, ‘‘It is my dear dead wife. I wear her 


on my finger to keep alive pleasant remem- 
brances of her.” 

Forty original poems on the death of Charles 
Sumner have been sent to the Boston Transcript. 
Eight have been printed. 

In discussing the cremation question, an ex- 
change very truly remarks: “It is a question 
of the heart in the end, not of the mind. Sci- 
ence, cold and *passionless, may point out the 
better way; but if its adoption is to tear wider 
the wounds caused by separation from those we 
love, no amount of reasoning will induce us to 
follow it.’’ 





The past winter has been so inclement in Malta 
that many persons have been driven back to En- 
gland by the excessive cold. This is an inver- 
sion of the usual order of things; for the climate 
of Malta is generally so mild and equable during 
the winter months that it is the favorite resort 
of many who are suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints. 





The Emperor Alexander is by no means a 
stranger to England. He visited London when 
he was a young man, and by royal request a gen- 
tleman has recently looked up the reports of his 
Majesty’s proceedings while he was there. These 
newspaper records have been bound up in a hand- 
some album, to be presented to the Duchess of 
Edinburgh. 





“ A curiosity of interlingual literature’’ is giv- 
en by a writer in Appleton’s Journal. It consists 
of two stanzas of Loaghiiow’s Psalm of Life, 
which were translated into Chinese to adorn a 
fan, and then retranslated literally into English. 
The original of the first stanza will be remem- 
bered : 

“Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is pre that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.” 
As retranslated from Celestial language, it reads 
thus: 
“ Do not manifest your discontent in a piece of verse: 

A hundred years [of life] are, in truth, as one sleep 
[so soon are they gone] ; 

The short dream [early death], the long dream [death 
after long life], alike are dreams (so far as the 
body is concerned, after death) ; 

There still remains the spirit [which is able to) fill 
the universe.” 

At Shanghai, China, a new theatre has been 
recently opened, which is capable of seating 700 
persons. 

A few months ago a young lady living in Des 
Moines, Iowa, entirely lost her eyesight during a 
serious illness. Previous to her illness she had 
no remarkable skill with the needle, and no 
knowledge whatever of embroidery. As soon 
as she recovered she became suddenly skillful in 
the use of the needle, and an adept at embroid- 
ery. Sheis now engaged on some very intricate 
needle-work, selecting the color of the worsteds 
by the sense of touch as accurately as if she 
could see with distinctness. She makes her 
own designs, and works with great rapidity. 
This story, which seers marvelous, is said by 
an Iowa paper to be “‘ vouched for by numerous 
persons who have visited the lady.” 





Last season the fruit crop in California was 
estimated at the value of $2,000,000. 

Two thousand invitations were issued for the 
sumptuous breakfast given by the City of Lon- 
don to the Czar on his arrival in the metropolis. 

Americans are notorious for liking to pay a 
good price for what they have. Therefore it is 
well to have high-priced hotels, that those who 
desire the destinetion of paying largely may have 
the opportunity. But it is a pity that there 
should not be in some of our pleasant and 
healthful summer resorts good hotels where 
the charges are moderate. If this were the case, 
many who want rest and chanze would spend 
four months instead of six weeks at the sea- 
shore or at the mountains. The effect would 
be to extend the season for those who seck 
health. But with hotel prices as they usually 
are, comparatively few can afford to patronize 
them Song. - 
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“REAR-GUARD PROTECTING A 


CONVOY.” 

HE exquisite engraving on our double page 

is from the celebrated historical picture by 
the French artist, Joseph Louis Hippolyte Bel- 
lange. The scene is laidin Spain. In the dis- 
tant background we see the provision train, laden 
with supplies for some beleaguered garrison, slow- 
ly making its way up the mountain, while the 
stern-faced grenadiers of the rear-guard, with 
fixed bayonets, are beating back the enemy who 
are attempting to capture the convoy. Both 
drawing and engraving are admirable, and the 
picture is one that will be appreciated by all art 
lovers. 





MY BRIGAND. 


N Y adventure with him was on the route 
IVE from Madrid to Valencia, and followed 
upon a cloudless day—a day crammed with sight- 
seeing, and closed with the usual agony of pack- 
ing and consequent irritation of temper. Jack 
and I (Jack is the eldest and best of brothers) 
were traveling together, and we always did quar- 
rel when we were leaving any place. It was 
half past seven as we rushed with mutual re- 
criminations to the carriage standing in waiting 
to convey us to the train. Half past seven! and 
the train left at a quarter to eight. As we drove 
across the Puerto del Sol I stood up for a last 
look at the magnificent palace, bathed in the 
silvery light of the rising moon; at the loungers 
sleeping on the brim of the fountain, as they had 
slept all day; at the odd mixture of desolation 
and garishness so characteristic of Madrid. 

**Do you know, Jack,” I said, as I sat down, 
**T have a plan for the improvement of the lower 
classes in my head. If I were Queen of Spain—” 

** You!” interrupted Jack, with true fraternal 
scorn. You a queen! the most unpunctual, 
unpractical, radical— By Jove! that infernal 
fool of a valet de place has forgotten my shawl- 
strap!” 

**No, he has not,” I rejoined, burrowing 
among the heap of luggage on the opposite seat ; 
**bat he has forgotten your umbrella and the 
package of photographs you told him to put in 
first.” 

The enormity of this omission for once de- 
prived Jack of his customary flow of words. 
After a few seconds, however, he observed, in an 
ominously calm voice : 

** Here we are at the station, and if I don’t 
make that double-headed booby comprehend a 
few English words for once in his life, my name 
isn’t John Winspear.” 

Too weil I understood the meaning of this 
threat, and the shower of Saxon epithets about 
to descend upon the ears of the unfortunate Jules, 
than whom certainly there never was a feebler 
or more stupid valet de place. I often moralized 
during our brief stay in Madrid upon the reasons 
for his existence, and frequently since have re- 
called his reply, made without a spark of humor, 
when I began the translation of one of my broth- 
er's reprimands with the inquiry if he knew why 
the sefior was angry, and what he said: 

**J’ai seulement compris le mot damn, dont 
se servent tous les Anglais en parlant avec moi.” 

However, on this occasion Jules was less im- 
becile than usual. He had the missing photo- 
graphs and umbrella under his arm, and inform- 
ed us with feeble glee that he had secured two 
excellent seats for us. 

**' Two!” said Jack, with a glance which I am 
sure Jules felt in his backbone. ‘* Bell, ask him 
if he has secured the coupé.” 

I put the necessary question. 

** No, sefiorita,” said Jules, with one watery 
eye fixed deprecatingly upon Jack’s stern coun- 
tenance; ‘‘ the coupé was already taken by some 
English ladies when I arrived.” 

“ Confounded, lazy, idle, shiftless idiot!” growl- 
ed Jack. ‘‘ Didn’t I send him early this morn- 
ing to get it? Ask him where he stopped to 
sleep on the way.” 

I had no time to translate this scorching sat- 
ire, for Jules, with the courage of despair, back- 
ed in the direction of the train, displaying. two 
seats already occupied by our shawls and bags, 
and flanked and faced by smoking Spaniards. 
This presented a not very agreeable prospect for 
the night, but we remonstrated with the chef de 
la gare in vain. 

**No, he had nothing, no coupé, absolutely 
nothing for the sefior and sefiorita but these seats. 
He regretted it profoundly on the sefiorita’s ac- 
count, especially as he knew that English ladies 
were not fond of smoke; but what would we? 
There was no other place.” Suddenly a bright 
thought strack Jack. 

‘The sefioras solas carriage, to be sure! 
Why didn’t I think of it before? Bell, you 
wouldn't be afraid to go in it?” 

** No, certainly not,” I answered ; adding, like 
a true Yankee, ‘‘ why should I?” 

**Only that I can not occupy it with you, you 
know.” 

** But if we explain that you are my brother ?” 

** No, it could not be done if I were your hus- 
band. Worden was telling me yesterday that 
even bribery wouldn’t do it. They look into 
every carriage before it leaves the station. You 
won't be afraid, though, eh ?” 

“* Of course not, only I shall be sorry that you 
can not be as comfortable.” 

**Oh, never mind me; I shall do very well.” 

By this time we had reached the sefioras solas 
carriage, which, to tell truth, looked as little like 
one as possible, being filled by a party of En- 
glishmen. : 

The guard undertook the necessary explana- 
tions, 

** Dios !” said a voice, in very indifferent Span- 
ish, “‘ you assured me that there were no la- 
dies.” 

** And truly, sefior; but the seiorita has but 
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just arrived. Will the sefior graciously change 
as quickly as possible, and explain to his friends?” 

** Confound it all!” said another voice, in En- 
glish. ‘* What does the fellow want, Algernon ? 
—to turn us out? Tell him to leave us in peace, 
and we will pay him for it.” 

Hereupon Algernon struggled to make the 
necessary explanation in Spanish, 

The guard was courteous, as only Spanish 
guards are, but he was firm and incorruptible. 
‘* No, the sefiores could not remain. They must 
descend. ‘This was the sefioras solas carriage, 
and as such the sefiorita only had a right to it.” 

‘*The devil!” said one of the young men, ex- 
tricating his bag with some difficulty from the 
rack overhead. ‘‘ What plagues women are! 
What did this Spanish woman come spoiling my 
journey for?” 

‘*Is she pretty?” queried another; ‘there 
might be some consolation in being sacrificed for 
her if she is.” 

** IT don’t know,” said the one called Algernon, 
as he descended. ‘‘She is so muffled in her 
mantilla that I can not see her.” 

I did not remove my mantilla, because I pre- 
ferred to have the benefit of the doubt, and be 
supposed to be pretty; but I could not deny my- 
self the pleasure of saying distinctly in English 
as I passed in, ‘‘I am so sorry to have incon- 
venienced you, gentlemen!” 

‘There was an immediate burst of laughter, un- 
der cover of which they dispersed to look for 
seats, and I took possession of the sefioras solas 
carriage. 

“* Here’s Madame De Kergeac come to bid you 
good-by,” said Jack, as a trim, graceful little 
woman, dressed in the last Parisian fashion, 
jumped in. 

‘* You, Adrienne!” I said ; ‘‘is it possible that 
you are going any part of the way with us ?” 

**No; but I came to bid thee adieu, Isabel. 
And thou goest alone! How thou hast courage, 
mychild! Figure to thyself that when we cross- 
ed those horrible sierras a month ago I clung 
to Louis in terror of brigands.” 

‘* But it is not possible, surely, that they could 
attack a railway train?” 

‘*One never knows what Spaniards may not 
do, and surely thou knowest that horrors, trage- 
dies, have taken place on railway trains,” replied 
Madame De Kergeac, who, ever since the days 
that we were at school in Paris together, had 
been fond of insisting upon sensations and hor- 
rors. She was a timid, excitable little being, and 
as she bade me farewell with mauy embraces, 
heaped me also with compliments upon my cour- 
age. At last, with a final ‘* How thou hast cour- 
age!” she departed. Jack came to assure me 
that he had a comfortable seat close at hand. 
The guard was duly enjoined to take care of me, 
which he promised to do. Jules assured me 
with special emphasis that [ was perfectly safe, 
and wished me a pleasant journey, the carriage 
was locked up, and the train moved off. 

After I had arranged the wraps and cushions 
to my satisfaction I took a leisurely survey of 
my quarters. Every one who has traveled in 
Europe will be perfectly familiar with the kind 
of carriage in which I found myself, with its 
sofas covered with blue cloth, blue silk nettings 
above, blue silk window-curtains, and a single 
lamp, over which I presently drew down the blae 
silk shade, that I might the better enjoy the 
moonlight. By broad daylight nothing can be 
imagined less poetic or picturesque than the 
arid and dreary sierras which surround Madrid. 
With all the desolation of the desert, but with- 
out its grandeur, and yet sufficiently extensive to 
make one wonder why they seem also mean and 
squalid, they form a landscape which is infinitely 
depressing. Night and the pale moon. however, 
lend them a sort of gloomy grandeur, and'I gazed 
out of the window comfortably, and thought of 
Don Quixote until I grew sleepy, when I lay 
down on one of the sofas, and drawing the shade 
over the window behind me, gave myself up to a 
dreamy contemplation of the moon-lit landscape. 
At last I fell asleep, and when I woke, after a 
few moments, the most perfect optical illusion 
greeted my eyes. The train was still rumbling 
slowly on, apparently on the shore of a vast sea ; 
I could distinctly see its waves rippling and glit- 
tering in the moonlight, and» breaking to all ap- 
pearance close to the embankment of the rail- 
way. The illusion was so perfect that, after re- 
peatedly reviewing in my mind the geographical 
situation of Madrid, and assuring myself of the 
impossibility of reaching the sea-shore at so early 
a point of our journey, I felt constrained to rise 
and go to the window to satisfy myself. Not 
until I absolutely leaned out of the window, how- 
ever, did the fairy ocean vanish, and the rocky 
sierras, silvered by the moon, take its place. 

Shortly afterward we reached the Escorial, 
and the grave and courteous guard came to in- 
form me that the train would not stop for two 
hours. ‘*Could he be of any possible service 
to the senorita?” I wanted nothing, however 
(which was fortunate, as nothing was procurable). 
So he bade me good-night with elaborate polite- 
ness, locked up the carriage, and left me. Soon 
after I fell asleep again, and dreamed of a horrible 
story of a murder committed in a railway carriage 
which Madame De Kergeac had found time to re- 
late tome. I woke with a violent start, and sit- 
ting up, distinguished, amidst the tumultuous beat- 
ings of my heart, the jar and rumble of the train. 
As soon as I recovered myself sufficiently I 
drew the shade from the lamp, and discovered, 
with a smile at my own folly, that all my sur- 
roundings were in statu quo. Again I smiled as 
I recalled Adrienne’s folly in dreading a perfect- 
ly safe and commonplace journey, and then 
glancing again at my Juxurious surroundings, I 
expatiated mentaliy upon the comforts and ad- 
vantages of the sefioras solas carriage. What 
an admirable thing it was! and how lucky that 
I had it all to myself! It might have been very 
disagreeable to be locked in with a smoking 


Spanish woman. After all, a comfortable soli- 
tude was one great secret of luxurious traveling. 
Moralizing thus, I again fell asleep, and this time 
very soundly. I was wakened by the intense 
cold, and looked at my watch. Past two! 
How soundly I had slept! We must have passed 
a small station high up in the mountains, where 
we were to have taken a cup of coffee long since. 
It was odd that the guard had not awakened me; 
unfortunate, too, because he had warned me that 
there would be no further stop until seven in the 
morning. When I thought of that I became 
more hungry and thirsty than before. Suddenly 
I remembered, with a flash of relief and joy, that 
I had a small flask of wine and water in my bag, 
and some biscuits. I straightway fished them 
out, and after making a comfortable meal, ‘lay 
down again warm and refreshed. As before, I 
lay fronting the window at the other end of the 
carriage. It was now so very cold that I raised 
it a little, probably about three inches or so. The 
top of the window was bound with dark blue 
cloth. It made a narrow bar of black across a 
silver square, the open space above and the clear 
glass below. 1 mention this so particularly be- 
cause of what happened afterward, My eyes, as 
I <losed them, fixed themselves upon this bar. 
I did not sleep; I only rested—that exquisite 
rest which is more enjoyable than sleep, because 
it permits a distinct and delightful coneciousness 
of comfortable surroundings. What sense of 
impending danger induced me to epen my eyes 
I shall never know, but I-did open them with a 
sensation of expectation and dread, and as I 
gazed at the window I distinctly saw some dark 
object creep along the black bar I have spoken 
of. Some bird of night, perhaps? ‘That was 
my first thought. No, it could not be that: a 
rat? a mouse? No; I was awake now, and 
could see it clearly as it crept stealthily along. 
It was a man’s hand. I was not in the least 
alarmed, being already familiar with the fly-like 
manner in which the Spanish guards sometimes 
crept along the outside of the railway carriages, 
and I supposed that my friend Antonio had re- 
pented his negligence, and came to look after my 
comfort. ‘The hand, however, crept in stealthy, 
uneasy, unwonted fashion along the window, 
and, as I presently saw, belonged to the figure 
of a man in a slouched sombrero and huge over- 
coat, an evil-looking fellow, as well as I could 
see his black outline against the clear moon- 
light. This figure crept cautiously and doubtfully 
past the window, returned and peered in again. 
Now I knew that the interior of the carriage was 
as plainly revealed to the fellow as he was invis- 
ible to me. I faced the light, and he had his 
back to it. He surveyed it curiously and intently, 
then deftly and noiselessly put in his hand and let 
down the window. By this time I was thor- 
oughly alarmed. No railway official would have 
behaved in this way, and, besides, they all wore 
a special uniform. The real isolation of my po- 
sition now rushed over me for the first time. 
Alone, locked up in a railway carriage—Jack as 
securely locked up in another as if he had been 
inacell. No help whatever at hand—for where 
the guard might be I knew not. All this passed 
through my mind in far less time than it takes 
to write it; and meanwhile, to my infinite dis- 
may, the man began to clamber in at the win- 
dow. I dashed down the window behind me 
instantly, and resolving to utter such a shriek as 
should electrify even that sleeping train, ad- 
dressed first an ‘* Esta por las sefioras solas” to 
the intruder. 

** Keep your pigeon Spanish to yourself, and 
pall up the window like a sensible girl,” replied 
the well-known tones of my beloved brother, as 
he tumbled himself headlong into the carriage. 

** You, Jack!” I-exclaimed, astonished. 

** Who else should it be?” answered Jack, 
coolly. 

“* But what on earth put it into your head to 
come here ?” 

** Oh, it was hot and close where I was, all 
“those dirty Spaniards smoking, and all objecting 
to have the window down; so I climbed out, and 
crept along. I-was not absolutely certain of the 
carriage, and came near getting into another 
one; and then I was bothered with all these 
wraps, which of course I had to bring with me. 
Now I shall just take the sofa at this end, and 
have a comfortable sleep.” 

‘* I don’t believe they will let you stay here.” 

** Nonsense ! why shouldn't they ?” 

** Why, you know you yourself said that they 
were so very scrupulous about this carriage.” 

** Oh, that will not interfere with me now that 
I am here. You are very fond of airing your 
—- and can explain to them how it all hap- 

n ? 


** Yes, but—” 

* But what ?” 

** Tt will be impossible for them to understand 
about your getting out of the window of the oth- 
er carriage and into this one. I wish you would 
give me your ticket. The guard comes round on 
my side of the carriage, you know, so that you 
can lie covered up, and he will suppose you are 
a woman.” 

Jack laughed satirically. ‘‘ What a thorough- 
ly feminine proposition. Really a love of mys- 
tery and intrigue is inherent in your sex. That 
would be rather a sneaking way of doing things. 
Don't make yourself uneasy, my dear. We stop 
in twenty minutes, and I will make it all right.” 

**Oh no,” I rejoined. ‘‘ Fortunately for you, 
we do not stop for several hours.” 

** You are mistaken. It is near midnight, and 
we stop at half past twelve.” 

“Tt is two, dear Jack. I looked at my watch 
a few moments ago. You must have been 
asleep.” 

** On the contrary, I have not been asleep for 
an instant ; and if you will listen as well as look 
at your watch, you will find that it has stopped.” 

On investigation I found that such was the 





case, and about half an hour afterward the train 





stopped. The guard passed along and unlocked 
the carriages, but did not demand our tickets. 
That, Jack informed me, would be done at the 
next station, a few miles further on. He had 
hardly finished speaking before a courteous Span- 
iard appeared at the door, evidently looking for 
a seat. ‘‘Seiioras solas ?” he inquired, the rule 
being that if one gentleman is permitted in the 
sefioras solas carriage it ceases to be exclusively 
a ladies’ carriage, but may be used by both sexes 
indiscriminately. Alas for truth! ‘The tempta- 
tion to keep the carriage to ourselves was too 
much for me, and waving my hand toward Jack’s 
covered and recumbent figure, which might well 
have been that of a woman, I answered, frigidly, 
“* Sefioras solas.” 

He departed; the carriage was locked up, 
and we journeyed on in peace. But not for 
long. At the next station there was a demand 
for tickets, and I delivered mine.. The guard 
then advanced to the other occupant of the car- 
riage, and gently whispered, ‘‘ Sefiora !” 

Silence. 

**Sefiora!” with a gentle shake. 

No reply. e 

** Sefiora!” loudly and distinctly. 

Poor guard! he recoiled with a long-drawn 
exclamation—* Un sefior!”—of inexpressible as- 
tonishment, as the tall bearded form of my be- 
loved Jack rose up and delivered his ticket with 
a bland smile. And then ensued a colloquy 
which was exquisitely funny. 

Guarp (surveying the intruder by the light of 
his lantern, and striking the side of the carriage 
with his hand). ‘‘ Esta por las sefioras solas.” 

Jack (in perfect English). ‘* My good fellow, 
I don’t understand you.” 

Guarp. ‘‘ Esta por las sefioras solas, solas,” 

Jack. ** Really I don’t understand.” 

Guarp (slowly and distinctly). ‘* Esta por las 
sefioras solas,” 

Jack (in English, with equal slowness). ‘‘T 
crept in here because the other carriage was so 
close.” 

Guarp (sternly). “ Esta por las sefioras solas.” 

Jack (blandly). “1 am traveling with my sis- 
ter, and thought I had better be here.” 

Mysetr. “‘ The sefior is my brother.” 

Jack (hastily and loudly). ‘‘Si, si. Ah, yes. 
Look at us by that lantern of yours, and you can 
see how much alike we are.” 

Guarp (ignoring Jack, and looking at*me with 
severe suspicion). **'The sefiorita knows that no 
gentlemen are permitted in this carriage.” 

Myset¥. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I know it; but the sefior 
is my brother. You do not comprehend.” 

Guarp (coldly). “1 do not indeed compre- 
hend.” And he retired. 

‘“There!” said Jack. ‘* You see that there 
will be no further trouble.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
the guard returned, accompanied by another, and 
followed by an official of evidently higher grade. 
They all entered the carriage, and, with perfeet 
courtesy, in low and measured tones, and by many 
repetitions of the magic phrase, ‘‘ Esté por las 
sefioras solas,” managed to force upon my recu- 
sant brother’s mind the necessity for departure. 
Indeed, he was gently raised from his seat by 
the two guards; the other official gathered up 
his wraps, and he was ceremoniously but res- 
olutely conducted to another carriage. Jack 
vanished with a queer smile on his face, and I 
forbore to catch his eye, for I knew that had I 
done so an explosion of merriment would be the 
result. 

But, left alone, I laughed and laughed again, 
and slept, and woke up laughing. We did not 
meet until seven in the morning, and then Jack 
averred that he had passed a wretched night— 
compelled to sit bolt-upright in a close and 
crowded carriage. ‘The remainder of our jour- 
ney to Valencia was made together, and was 
very pleasant. We have often laughed over the 
adventures of that night journey, but Jack has 
never confessed that he made a mistake in creep- 
ing into the sefioras solas carriage, or that he 
might better have taken my advice as to remain- 
ing quiet when there. Still, that could not be 
expected. When did a man ever acknowledge 
that he was in the wrong? . 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 


OR beauty of situation Constantinople—the 
ancient Byzantium—is not excelled by any 
city in the world. Like Rome, it was built 
on seven hills, and this is the chief cause not 
only of its picturesque appearance, but of the 
healthiness of its climate, receiving as it does all 
the breezes from the Sea of Marmora, the Bos- 
phorus, and the adjoining plains of Thrace. The 
two principal suburbs, Galata and Pera, are on 
the opposite side of the Golden Horn, the for- 
mer being the commercial centre, and the lat- 
ter the place of residence of the Christian pop- 
ulation. Byzantium was founded in 658 B.c. by 
Byzas, King of Megara. In a.p. 330 Constan- 
tine made it the capital of the Eastern Empire, 
and enriched it with treasures of art taken from 
all parts of the Roman world. The name of 
Byzantium was, in 4.p. 330, changed to that of 
Constantinopolis, or city of Constantine. It was 
spoken of by the Greeks as Id\ug in the same 
manner as the Romans styled Rome Urbs, and 
a slight alteration of the words Eig rijy modu is 
supposed to have produced the name of Istam- 
boul, or Stamboul, by which the city, as distin- 
guished from the suburbs, is now called by the 
Turks, 

In some respects Constantinople is pleasanter 
in winter than in summer, as in winter the the- 
atres and other places of amusement are open, 
and balls are frequently given by the various 
foreign embassies in Pera, as well as by the rich 
Greek and Armenian bankers of Galata. For 
those, however, who visit the Bosphorus in search 
of health, or seek a delightful climate and beau- 
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tifal scenery, the months of May and June are 


far preferable. ‘The sun shines brightly every 
day, but the heat is never excessive, as the 
Etesian, or north wind, blows constantly from 
the Black Sea, and keeps the temperature always 
moderate. I can not imagine any thing in na- 
ture more lovely than the Bosphorus. 

In May most persons migrate from Pera and 
Stamboul to the Prince’s Islands in the Sea of 
Marmora, or to the numerous villages between 
the Golden Horn and the Black Sea. Kandili, 
on the Asiatic shore, is considered to be the 
healthiest village on the Bosphorus, but ‘Therapia 
and Buyukderé are the most fashionable, the 
palaces of the English and French embassies be- 
ing at the former, and that of Russia at the lat- 
ter. In fact, both sides of the Bosphorus are 
thickly studded with the handsome villas of the 
Galata bankers, and the palaces of the Sultan 
and his ministers. It would be difficult to say 
which of the Sultan's palaces is the most magnif- 
icent, for each has some beauty special to itself. 
The palace of Dolma-Baghtché is the palace par 
excellence, but the Kiosk at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia, although small, is particularly chaste and 
striking in its exterior appearance, while the in- 
terior of that at Beylerbey is well worth inspec- 
tion. 

This palace, on the Asiatic shore, is situated 
upon one of the most beautiful of the many beau- 
tiful spots on the banks of the Bosphorus. Close 
to the water, it is on three sides inclosed by a 
curtain of verdure which extends over the slopes 
of the rising hills that form the foot of Mount 
Borougourlu, and the interior displays all that 
luxury and magnificence with which Oriental 
monarchs love to. surround themselves. Prodi- 
gies of Moorish decoration meet the eye everv 
where; the ceilings and walls are inlaid with 
gold and fantastic designs in thousands of colors, 
blending harmoniously together; hangings of 
golden tissue in various patterns fall round the 
windows and before the doors; while the choicest 
furniture, the chefs-d'wuvre of Sevres, and the 
extraordinary productions of China and Japan, 
add to the general effect. The principal entrance 
is from the south, overlooking the garden, whence 
a rich staircase of a double spiral form leads to 
the grand drawing-room, or salle dhonneur. On 
the left there is a large room @ coupole; and on 
the right, at the side next the Bosphorus, is the 
throne-room, in the Moorish style, and altogeth- 
er in marquetry, at the end of which are large 
niches supported by columns of rare woods in- 
crusted with ornaments in ivory of most exqui- 
site delicacy. An ornamentation of the same 
kind decorates the different panels forming the 
basement and spaces between the niches; while 
a frieze, composed of a series of sinall columns, 
divided by festoons in mosaic, runs round the 
upper part of the cornice. At the bottom of this 
room, raised some height from the floor, is placed 
the throne, resplendent in gold and precious 
stones. From the’private apartments you-enter 
the grand drawing-room, round which runs a col- 
onnade; splendid lustres hang from the ceiling ; 
candelabra of exquisite workmanship are attach- 
ed to each column; Persian carpets cover the 
floor; Turkish divans of brocade and embroid- 
ered velvet are relieved by luxurious sofas of 
European fashion; magnificent pier-glasses adorn 
the walls; the whole combining Western com- 
fort with Eastern display. This saloon gives 
access to the bath-room, in which there are three 
compartments. ‘The first is called the frigida- 
rium; thence you enter the tepidarium, which 
is but moderately heated, and then into the 
third apartment, or ca/idarium, where the tem- 
perature is at the highest point. ‘The bath-room 
proper, that is, the ¢epidwrium and calidarium, is 
composed of pure white marble, the ceilings be- 
ing formed in the shape ofa dome, through which 
the light is admitted in such a subdued and sin- 
gular manner that the vault has the appearance 
of being filled with some translucid substance. 
The gardens of the palace, perhaps the most 
wonderful of the whole as a work of art, are dis- 
posed in terraces rising one above the other to a 
great height, each filled with the choicest flow- 
ers. Qn the topmost of these terraces a miniature 
lake has been formed, ornamented with grottoes 
and shaded by the parasol pine, magnolias, wil- 
lows, and various trees and shrubs that give forth 
a delicious perfume. ‘The view, when seated in 
one of the caiques on this lake, particularly at 
sunset, is most illusive and extraordinary ; for 
as nothing is seen beyond but the summits of the 
hills, the pellucid atmosphere above, and the 
golden sky in the distance, you can almost imag- 
ine yourself following the sun, upon some un- 
known sea, suspended in the midst of the air. 

Although, as I have already said, summer is 
the non-season at Constantinople, there are plenty 
of amusements suitable to the time of year. 
Steamers ply all day up and down the Bospho- 
rus, as well as to Prinkipo and other islands in 
the Sea of Marmora, while numerous caiques 
wait for hire at every landing-place. In the 
evenings the esplanade at Buyukderé is crowded 
with promenaders, and the full-dress toilettes of 
the Perote ladies give an idea of an a/-fresco 
ball. Music and fire-works enliven the scene, 
and when on some special occasion both sides of 
the Bosphorus are illuminated, the whole appears 
rather like a dream of fairy-land than a reality 
of every-day life. On the anniversary of the Sul- 
tan’s accession to the throne, in the month of 
June, a splendid entertainment is usually given 
by the Grand Vizier at his summer palace, to 
which, with a little influence, invitations may be 
obtained. Then there are the ‘‘ Sweet Waters 
of Asia” and ‘Sweet Waters of Europe”—the 
beauties of which have been so frequently de- 
scribed—where the Turkish ladies drive in their 
little gilt carriages on Fridays; Scutari, with its 
dark cypresses and burial-place of the English 
brave who fell during the Crimean war ; the for- 
est of Belgrade; the ‘‘ Giant’s Mountain,” much 
frequented by holiday parties, and from which 








there is a fine view up the Euxine. These, and 
numerous other places in the neighborhood, will 
afford ample pleasure and amusement during a 
couple of months’ residence in the ‘‘ City of the 
Sultan.” Besides the steamers and caiques, there 
is now another mode of locomotion, namely, the 
railway, of which there are two lines running 
some distance from Stamboul, 








REVENANT. 
You ask me why at our first meeting 
A sudden dimness seemed to veil 


My eyes, and why they shunned your greeting, 
And why my lips were strangely pale? 


Who sees the shade of a lost lover 
May well be pale for hope or fear: 
You seemed a ghost from days gone over 
When first I looked upon you, dear! 


Because, before a word was spoken, 
And almost ere I saw you plain, 

I thought you she whose heart was broken 
The day that mine was snapped in twain. 


Now, like a ghost let loose from prison, 
And strange below the common skies, 
You see my dead youth re-arisen, 
To meet the magic of your eyes. 





THE WEDDING IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

HE wedding of the President’s daughter, on 

Thursday, the 21st of May, has been, of 
cuurse, the event of the year in the circle of those 
who concern themselves about the high dignita- 
ries of the land; although it is understood that 
the invited guests were rather family friends than 
officials, and the only diplomats present were 
those of the British legation, in compliment to 
Mr. Sartoris. ‘There were but three hundred 
invitations issued—some of those more cards of 
ceremony than otherwise, owing to distance. 

Mr. Algernon Charles Frederick Sartoris is a 
fine-looking young gentleman of the English type 
—fair and somewhat florid face, that is—with the 
hair parted in the middle above a white forehead. 
He was in full dress; and Colonel Fred Grant, 
who officiated as ** best man,” was in the hand- 
some uniform of a lieutenant-colonel. The cere- 
mony was performed by the clergyman of the 
Metropolitan Church, where the family attend, 
and the bride was attended by her father, the 
President, whose idol she has always been. 

Mrs. Grant, who is in mourning for her father 

and brother, lightened her sombre attire for this 
occasion, and wore black silk, with puffings and 
ruchings of black illusion, lavender ribbons, pan- 
sies, and diamonds. ‘Though rejoicing in her 
daughter's happiness, she evidently felt the part- 
ing deeply. 
The eight bride-maids were attired in cos- 
tumes exactly similar to each other, save for the 
flowers with which they were ornamented, four 
of them wearing roses, and four forget-me-nots. 
‘These dresses, which were sent from New York, 
were made with an under dress of white glacé 
silk, flounced with the same, the flounce again 
flounced with tulle, and the whole over dress 
composed of tulle and tulle ruffles, with a sash 
of the doubled silk, fringed out at the ends, pass- 
ing beneath the slight pouf, knotting loosely on 
one side, turning again, and winding in and out 
among the intricacies of the tulle, sprays of the 
chosen flowers being scattered along at the vari- 
ous prominent points, till ending, with the sash 
itself, in a final bouquet of them at the bottom 
of the train. The corsage of the under dress 
was low, but that of the tulle over dress was high, 
and finished with a deep Elizabethan ruff of the 
tulle; the sleeves came to the elbow, and ended 
in a Marie Antoinette ruffle. The whole ar- 
rangement was the height of elegant simplicity, 
and, although so suitable, the dresses were not 
expensive ones, the cost being said to have been 
but littke more than a hundred dollars each. 
‘The cost of the bridal dress, towever, is estima- 
ted at several thousands of dollars, probably ow- 
ing to the quality of the superb lace with which 
it was adorned. ‘The bride-maids were some of 
the prettiest and pleasantest among the fashon- 
able young ladies of the country: they were 
Miss Anna Barnes, a blonde, with the pink flow- 
ers, and Miss Edith Fish, with the blue flowers ; 
Miss Bessie Conkling and Miss Sally Freling- 
huysen; Miss Lizzie Porter and Miss Minnie 
Sherman; Miss Fanny Drexel and Miss Madge 
Dent, the latter a cousin of the bride. 

The presents fromthe bride-maids to the bride 
were very pretty, Miss Porter, the old admiral’s 
daughter, giving a gold necklace with pendants, 
Miss Barnes an accompanying locket, Miss Kit- 
ty Cooke, an intimate friend, giving an exquisite 
flounce of Valenciennes, and all the other pres- 
ents being in corresponding taste. Presents in 
addition had been pouring in by the hundred for 
many days before the wedding. Some of them 
were costly bronzes; some fancy articles, such 
as glove and jewel boxes daintily carved; some 
were jewels, among them several rings of large 
diamonds, of diamonds and emeralds, of cameos 
and diamonds; a set of wonderful moon-stone 
jewelry; bracelets and lockets innumerable. 
‘There were point lace handkerchiefs and tor- 
toise-shell fans. Mrs. n’s present was an 
antique Venetian dressing-glass set cariously in 
brass, with the monogram prominent, and with 
antique candlesticks attached; and Mrs. Grant's 
was a dressing-case and general toilette arrange- 
ment in bronze and silver and ivory, with the 
monogram of the bride on every article. But the 
majority of the gifts were in silver, coming from 
every direction—a card-case wrought from the 
virgin ore in the mines having come all the way 
from Denver City ; a whole service of silver hay- 
ing come from one of the Long Branch friends ; 





another from Mr. Drexel; a superb ice-cream 
service from Mr. Childs, consisting of oxidized 
silver and gold, with a huge central ornament 
and seven dozen spoons, forks, and knives. In- 
deed, the quantity of the presents was so great 
as to turn mention of them into a mere cata- 
logue, and the value of them—so many seldom 
in the history of the country having been given 
to one bride—requiring a special agent to unpack 
them and arrange them, and see them safely to 
their destination. 

The White House is a place very well adapted 
for a scenic display, particularly in the approach- 
es to the East Room, either through the long hall 
behind the glass vestibule or through the hand- 
some suite of the Red, Blue, and Green rooms. 
All of these rooms have been very much enriched 
by Mrs. Grant’s taste, pictures and bronzes and 
other articles that give them an appearance both 
of refi and of residence having been added 
to them, and the huge panels of the East Room 
having been filled by fine portraits of the ex- 
Presidents. The East Room itself is a noble one ; 
it requires—so great is its size—a carpet to be 
woven on a special loom, since there is no loom 
in ordinary use capable of producing one that 
would cover it, the similar rooms in the palaces 
of the Old World being always bare-floored, tes- 
selated, inlaid, or covered merely with rugs. In 
this country, however, it is the one drawing- 
room of the people, and the popular taste has 
insisted upon the most splendid of carpets and 
the brightest of curtains, It presented, there- 
fore, on the wedding morning a very brilliant 
appearance, with its lavish floral decorations, 
and the glitter of the enormous crystal chande- 
liers above the bridal party, which stood on a 
dais raised in the great east window, that was 
literally banked and bedded with blossoms, while 
over the group swung the beautiful marriage-bell. 
Over the dais was a canopy of flowers, and from 
its fringe of lilies, spireas, and roses hung at 
either side wreaths bearing the initials of the 
bride and groom in tiny white bells. Behind 
the dais a bronze statue lifted a basket of blos- 
soms, and the.columns were twined with flowery 
vines ; thus it will be seen that the great east 
window was a perfect bower of bloom. The 
bridal procession came down the grand staircase 
and through the main hall into the East Room, 
where white ribbons marked out its course, the 
bride-maids separating near the centre of the 
room for the bride and her father to pass be- 
tween them to the dais, at the foot of which the 
bridegroom and his single attendant waited. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony the young couple 
knelt upon the dais for the prayer and benedic- 
tion. Immediately after the ceremony Mrs. 
Grant had the windows thrown open and the 
light of the chandeliers extinguished ; and the 
splendor of the scene in the great room, all white 
and gold and lace and flowers, with the sunlight 
of the heavenly spring morning, the picturesque 
views from every immense window, the gorgeous 

@ imside, and the music of the Marine 
Band, can hardly be imagined ! 

The whole house, indeed, overflowed with flow- 
ers, massed and matted here and bunched there, 
here in trailing and netted vines, there in whole 
branches, heaped profusely on console and brack- 
et, and waving in feathery sprays from the tops 
of the tall and slender gilt tripods; the table of 
the déjeuner—also sparkling with gold and silver, 
and covered with the greatest profusion of all 
those delicacies of the early season in Washing- 
ton, whose market is unrivaled among cities— 
was blooming with the gorgeous colors and redo- 
lent with the delicious odors of a wilderness of 
flowers. 

In the menu were soft-shelled crabs, mush- 
rooms, chicken croquettes and green pease, lamb 
cutlets, cold tongue, woodcock and snipe on 
toast, spring chickens broiled, salads, strawber- 
ries and cream, jellies, cakes, oranges, pine-apples, 
water-ices, punch, coffee, chocolate, confection- 
ery, and the splendid pyramid of the bride’s cake 
in the middle of the mat of flowers which ex- 
tended down the whole length of the centre of 
the table, while all around the table was a deli- 
cate line of small blossoms, on which lay the 
menu, printed in gold on whitesatin. The déjeu- 
ner was in the state dining-room, and never be- 
fore did that rather dreary yogm present so brill- 
iant and beautiful an appearafice. 

The wedding-dress was made of the richest 
white:satin that is manufactared—the kind that 
takes the light and shade with a peculiar soft lus- 
trousness and with the curdling look of a skin 
of cream. In the present fashion of garments 
rich white satin sets off the shape with a sort of 
statuesque and classical splendor of outline ; but 
in this case the effect-was somewhat softened by 
the magnificent lace of the outer dress. The 
skirt was cut with an exceedingly long train, and 
finished round the edge with a flounce of the satin 
some three-eighths’of a yard in depth, put on in 
broad box-pleats, and edged top and bottom with 
narrow ruffles of illusion ; between the pleats of 
the flounce were loops and fringed ends of the 
satin, each one fastened with an orange bud or 
blossom. Above this were two very deep flounces 
of the most costly and beautiful point lace, the 
upper one extending quite to the waist; these 
were put on plain in front, each flounce headed 
by a wreath of orange flowers in a puff of illu- 
sion, then they swept down behind to the end 
of the train, where they were turned and carried 
up the back to the waist again in heavy falls, and 
between them a long wreath of orange blossoms 
and leaves, interspersed every here and there with 
a tiny orange, trailed to the bottom of the skirt. 
These orange flowers were made, after some very 
exquisite method, from wax, and were extreme- 
ly delicate and lovely. The waist of the dress, 





as the wedding was a morning one, was high, 
and cut surplice, and, together with the sleeves, 
it was trimmed very elaborately with point and 
with the orange flowers. Another waist to the 
same dress, intended for evening wear, and which 
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will probably figure in May Fair, is low, with 
narrow bands for sleeves, and with poiut lace 
bertha, and the orange flowers again. The veil 
was a very long and full one of illusion, with 
wreath of orange blossoms; and the jewelry was 
of mingled pearls and diamonds. It can well be 
imagined that the pretty laughing face of the 
young bride, always rosy, always friendly, look- 
ed its very best, set off by so superb a toilette. 
The bride is a charming young girl, with a round 
sweet face, delicate features, fine teeth, an ex- 
quisite color, and her bright brown hair is worn 
in rings on her forehead, which gives her face a 
more childish appearance than belongs to iis 
years—though the years are few enough, for she 
is not yet nineteen. She is very popular in the 
capital, where she has been seen driving a great 
deal with her girl friends, and many a blessing 
is sent after her bonny face. Since her birth she 
has been a household pet; since her seventh 
year—her father being first General of the Ar- 
mies, and then President—she has known noth- 
ing but féting abroad and idolatry at home, her 
position has been the first in the land, and she 
has lived on the top of the wave. Every one 
hopes that her future may be as bright as her 
past, and that she may be as much petted and 
beloved in the home to which she goes as she has 
been in that where she is the only daughter and 
the bright light. The President, it is under- 
stood, expects that she will always spend a good 
portion of her time with her mother and himself, 
which, as she experiences no discomfort in cross- 
ing the sea, is not impossible. 

The trousseau of this fortunate young bride 
equals, if, as seems more likely, it does not ex 
ceed, any other trousseau ever provided in this 
country. Only the trousseau of a royal prin- 
cess could go further—if we except the matter 
of jewels, though here there were some exceed- 
ingly fine and valuable ornaments. The para- 
phernalia is comprised within some thirty huge 
trunks and packing-cases, and is all of the most 
choice and elegant. The traveling dress is of 
brown silk, ruffled with the same, with hat to 
match, and with a camel’s-hair redingote a shade 
lighter, embroidered in the long India stitch. 
The sea dress is of blue water-proof. The other 
dresses of the trousseau are nearer a hundred 
than fifty in number. ‘They were in those long 
zine boxes, where they can be laid out at full 
length, and lifted separately in tray after tray. 
There are, to begin with, seven black silks, all 
of the richest description, made in various ways 
—plain, or with velvet, or heavily trimmed with 
jet, or profusely embroidered, or trimmed with 
lace ; and there are some black silks made up 
with a mingling of silks in other tints. There 
are three blue silks of the variously perfect 
shades, one of them of intricately beautiful de- 
sign, one of them completely covered with Va- 
lenciennes ; there are four pink silks, ranging 
from the delicate silver tint to the deep rose, one 
flounced with Brussels lace, and one richly 
trimmed with Valenciennes; there are three 
silks in yellow shades, from gold-color to pale 
corn-color, the latter mingled with illusion and 
black velvet ; there are a lilac silk, a peacock- 
color, a pearl-color, several of the exquisite neu- 
tral tints now in vogue, and a variety of street 
suits in silk, all with boots and hats to match 
—perhaps thirty silks in all. There are also 
nearly two dozen white muslin dresses, some 
heavy with French embroidery, some almost en- 
tirely composed of the Indian embroidery, some 
finely tucked, with lace inserting every where, 
some simply nothing but Valenciennes; while 
the wrappers, sacques, barbes, fichus, and ail 
the elegant trifles of the toilette are wonderfully 
pretty, and quite countless. There are whole 
trunkfuls of Aingerie, complicated and super- 
excellent specimens of needle-work and inser- 
ting ; and besides innumerable other cloaks and 
wraps, there are three very fine and handsome 
India shawls of different size and degree. ‘The 
laces are the President’s especial and particular 
gift, he having commissioned a distinguished 
lady residing abroad—Mrs. Bancroft—to visit 
Brussels and select the finest and best, and 
therefore the costliest, to be found; and thus 
the shawls and flounces of Brussels and of round 
point are unrivaled in delicate beauty. The fans 
and parasols accompanying the trousseau are 
also marvels of lace-work and of carving. One 
of the fans has a monogram in diamonds; one 
is a gift from General Badeau, mother-of-pearl 
sticks in black lace, and with gold initials; and 
another is of smokgd-pearl, point lace, and gold. 
One of the parasols is of black Brussels lace, and 
another of. point, with handles of exquisitely 
carved Indian ivory. So that on the whole it 
will be seen that a more complete and desirable 
trousseau could hardly be imagined than that 
which crosses the sea with the President's daugh- 
ter. 

The married pair drove down the Avenue, on 
their way to the station, to the music of the 
chimes of the Metropolitan Church, the ‘‘ Wed- 
ding Peal” being played, Mendelssohn's ‘*‘ Wed- 
ding March,” “‘ Hail Columbia,” and ‘* God save 
the Queen,” while, as the train started, the bells 
were ‘‘ fired” off, according to a foreign custom, 
telling the number of the bride’s years. The 
party left the city on a special train, and sailed, 
May 23, in the Baltic, of the White Star line, 
for England, the President and Mrs, Grant 
having joined them in New York before their 
departure. Mr. Sartoris is the heir to a fine 
estate on the English coast, opposite the Queen's 
summer palace on the Isle of Wight. The 
marriage certificate was witnessed by Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, Mr. Hamilton Fish, and Chief 
Justice Cartter (for which purpose a small table 
covered with white silk drapery stood near the 
centre of the East Room, bearing a dainty 
writing arrangement), and it was adorned with 
the seal of the Supreme Court of the District, 
the seal of the State Department, and the seal 
of Great Britain. 


(June i8, 1874, 
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ALGERNON C. F. SARTORIS.—PxHorocraruep By Lovesoy & Foster, Catcaco.—[Sez Pace 387.] 























NELLIE W. GRANT.—{See Pace 387.] 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


For description’see 
Supplement. 


For description see For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. IL, Figs. 9-15. Supplement. plement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-20. plement, No. IV., Figs. 21-26. 


Fies. 1-5.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
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Fics. 1-6.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kate.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers contain all the in- 
formation we have to give at present about cosmetics 
and hair lotions. 

Rosa.—Edwin Drood was left unfinished by the 
author. It is hardly necessary to say that no attempt 
was ever made to complete it in Harper's Weekly. 

Svasortser.—We do not bind the Bazar for sub- 
acribers. We furnish covers at 75 cents each, which a 
book-binder will put on for you at moderate cost. 

X. Y. Z.—After your wife and yourself have left 
cards on your neighbors, you are of course expected 
to recognize them as acquaintances. 

F. W.—Black velvet knots, bows, bands, and sashes 
will again be used with summer dresses. 

E. M.—A cord or piping fold of alpaca edges alpaca 
basques. We have not the shield basque pattern. 
You can add a shield to the front of any basque, mak- 
ing it over an eighth of an inch wide, the length of 
the basque, stiffly lined, corded all around, and a row 
of buttons set down each side; put button-holes if 
you choose. 

Mas. W. C. C.—The Medicis sacque is the fashiona- 
ble wrap, but Dolmans will still be worn. 

Enquierr.—Coneult the articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” for 
a cure for freckles. 

A. L. C.—Your money will be returned. Your friend 
ig mistaken. We have not made purchases for her. 

M, A, F.—Read answer just given “ E. M.” 

*F Lonenor.—Make your black alpaca with a basque 
and apron over-skirt trimmed with side-pleatings. 
Your steel blue silk should have a skirt trimmed with 
shirred flounces and a basque. A black cashmere 
Medicis sacque would be pretty for you edged with 
lace. 

Mno. M. T. M.—Make your lawn dress with a loose 
polonaise to be belted or not at pleasure. The brown 
check silk should have a basque, long apron, and 
shirred flounces trimmed with solid brown silk. 

Mus. D. P.—A flat piping fold edging the basque is 
what you want. 

Lampreguixn.—We publish no cut paper pattern for 
making lambrequins. You had better get an uphol- 
sterer to cut and baste them for you. 

Jennetre.—If you will add plain green sleeves and 
over-skirt, you will have a stylish :ait. A white mus- 
lin polonaise would be suitable for you. Silk blouse 
waists look best with black skirts. 

T. C. D.—Yonu will find a list of our cut paper pat- 
terns in the advertising columns of the Bazar. We 
can not furnish the address you want. 

Onat.—Gray linen would be the best washing ma- 
terial for a summer traveling dress. Make with a long 
belted polonaise, and pipe with dark blue linen. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—Shirred flounces are merely gauged 
or gathered by three parallel rows of gathering. 

Mus. W.—You will require at least half a dozen of 
each of the articles in an infant’s outfit. The Bazar 
in which this wardrobe is illustrated tells all about 
quantities and materials necessary. Price 10 cents. 

H. 8. E.—Read the articles to “‘Ugly Girls” lately 
published in the Bazar, and soon to appear in book 
form. 

8. 8. W.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers will soon be pub- 
lished under the tithe, Zhe Bazar Book of the Toilette. 
Lavender is worn in second mourning. You can 
ecarcely hope to attain a knowledge of music withont 
a teacher, though faithful practice will do much for 
you. If you think your letter has miscarried, you can 
write again to your correspondent, and, at any rate, 
it will save misconception to ask the reason of his 
silence. 

Mus. R. C.—Use the cut paper pattern of the Blouse 
Polonaise, illustrated in Bazar No. %8, Vol. VI., for 
loose summer dresses.—We can not suggest any way 
in which your friend can utilize her silhouettes. 

Miss 8. C.—We can not undertake to estimate the 
market value of autographs, the price of which de- 
pends on a thousand fortuitous circumstances, You 
should consult an expert in such matters, who can be 
found in most large cities. 








Tr is really worth making a visit to the warerooms of 
Sranzn & Manovs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), to 
see what marvelously new and lovely effects have been 
produced, and are daily producing, by the new appli- 
cations of chemistry to the goldsmith’s art. One sighs 
to think what miracles of beauty might have been 
wrought with these processes by the great masters of 
Italy and Germany in this art, had they been discov- 
ered three centuries ago. And yet the fountains of 
fancy are by no means exhausted; and there are indi- 
cations in the constantly increasing collection of which 
we speak that brighten the future with promise. Take 
for example a coffee-pot recently des#gned and exe- 
cuted by this house for an accomplished virtuoso of 
this city. Never had the mystic and beneficent genie 
of the Arabian berry a fitter habitation. It is almost 
& profanation to speak of this slender, graceful Sara- 
cenic vase as a “pot.” Isabella's “pot of basil” was 
less poetic. The delicate and fantastic apered work 
of the chasing belongs to the best school of Arabesque 
—or, to speak more exactly, of Mauresque—decora- 
tion; and wrought, as it is, in three tints of color, it 
gives to the silver almost the rich, subdued effect of the 
rarest Oriental porcelains. When applied to bracelets, 
brooches, lockets, chatelaines, and the th 1 and 
one exquisite adjuncts of a modern lady’s costume, 
which can be made of silver and of gold, these chem- 
ical processes can bring the sheen and shimmer of the 
precious metals into hitherto unattainable harmony 
with the most delicate effects of the most etherial hues 
in the daintiest fabrics of the loom. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that a woman of taste and fancy 
can now match her jewelry not only with her most 
diaphanous and airy as well as with her most sumptu- 
ous robes, but with the seasons of the year, and almost 

with the hours of the day.—[Com.] 








DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 

“The Blood is the Life.” When this source 
is corrupted, the painful and sorrow-producing 
effects are visible in many shapes. The multi- 
farious forms in which it manifests itself would 
form subjects upon which I might write volumes. 
But as all the varied forms of disease which de- 
pend upon bad blood are cured, or best treated, 
by such medicines as take up from this fluid and 
excrete from the system the noxious elements, 
it is not of practical importance that I should 
describe each. For instance, medical authors 


describe about fifty varieties of skin disease, but 
as they all require for their cure very similar 


treatment, it is of no iad utility to know 
just what name to apply to a certain form of 
skin disease, so you know how best to cure it. 
‘Then again 1 might go on and describe various 
kinds of scrofulous sores, fever sores, white 
swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of vary- 
ing appearance ; might describe how virulent 
poison may show itself in various forms of erup- 
tions, ulcers, sore throat, bony tumours, etc. ; 
but as all these various appearing manifestations 
of bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. ‘Thoroughly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain of 
life, and. good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of consti- 
tution will all return to us. For this purpose 
Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently the articles 
needed. They are warranted to cure Tetter, 
Salt-Rheum, Scald Head, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose Rash, or Erysipelas, Ring-Worms, Pim- 
pies, Blotches, Spots, Eruptions, Pustules, Boils, 

Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Rough Skin, Scurf, Scrof- 
ulous Sores and Swellings, Fever Sores, White 
Swellings, Tumors, Old Sores or Swellings, Af- 
fections of the Skin, Throat, and Bones, and Ul- 
cers of the Liver, Stomach, Kidney s, and Lungs. 








Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, ercwage Sulphur, Hydropathic, pho Elec- 
tro-Thermal. Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—{Com.] 
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Coryvixre Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpgiement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 
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EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 


JOSEPH'S HAIR EMPORIUM, 


$77 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth St., N. Y. 

In consequence of extensive alterations we have 
decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Goods 
a to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD O OF 
in ew ior! 


Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
No Crimped 


PRICE-LIST. 
LONG STEM. 
1% ounces... 
...2}3¢ ounces. 

. 344 ounces... 
44¢ ounces 
PRICE-LIST. 

ALL LONG HAIR 
Finest quality French Hair Switches, solid, NOT 
DYED. All Long Hair. 
20 inches 








SPECIAL NOTICE! 


EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 
LL ae IF 2 DESIRED, A HANDSOME 


TO ANY CUSTOMER ORDERING ONE OF T: 
ABOVE SWITCHES; or, if preferred, an elegant 


Top Braid «<-> Side Carls, 


made of hair 20 Ss long. We offer this GREAT 

INDUCE MENT to our — patrons in order to dis- 

pose of our immense stock of Human Hair Goods, 

amounting to over $50,000, previous to com- 
ing extensive alterations, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH, —A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 

Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

free ch and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

ons ofc ate to Li $s one een, afflicted. Addrese 
ETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxixs, anp Tan, ask r druggist for PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
FDONE and Prwpie Remepy, the great Skin Mrprcine 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 B Bond St., New York. 


LADIES careful of 
their feet always wear 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 

and bo 





CHANNEL ===," 
around the sole near the 
ragged 


edge shows where the channel is‘cut. No more 
Make your dealer get them for you. 


BUY THE FOLDING 
BABY 


Carriage. 


Prices: $12, $15, 
$18, $20, and $25. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DEALERS. 
Haiemeen C. Wap, le. 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


A NOVELTY 


o THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical : 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces ; makes a roll that.can be 
easily carried in the pocket, »shopping-bag, or at the belt ; 
is thoroaghly water-proof, entirely dispensing with the 
burden and inconvenience of a heavy cloth water- 
proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out every day in the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 
of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


A. K. Young & Conant M’f'g. Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid mtg for $2 75. Sin- 


Re pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. est French Lisle 
hread Gloves, 2 utton, 50c. ; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. ‘An immense stock of Fine illinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price=List and 
_ ant Fashion Plate sent Free upon application 

- TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 3538 8th ve., N.¥. ¥. 
‘P\HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 


sorb moisture and protect the 
Dress thoroughly, The perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. The Buckskin 
Supporter is strongly recom- 
mended for its many excellent qualities. Send for cir- 
culars. D.C. HALL & CO.,44 West Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 

ID RENCH ee mee af raf PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Sam 











Sole Agent for 


Ls. 














Mu. L. CENDRIER, OF Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 





Ladies desiring an elegant head-dress 
at an exceedingly low price should call 
at once and satisfy themselves, as this 
inducement will only be offered for a 
limited time, 

SPECIALTY. 
NATURAL CURLS, 50c. to $3 OO. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsurpassed. We make no extra charge 
for the above colors. 

TOP BRAIDS, 

75 cents to $3 50, according to length and weight. 

ATTENTION. 

ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest style. 

Particular attention paid to orders from the country. 
Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. 
Order, enclosing good sample of hair, free of charge. Or- 
ders of $5 00 and below must be prepaid to secure 
execution. 

WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 


WHOLESALE TRA 
877 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-ninth Street. 
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To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the n1gHest oxpver of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition ; also received the rrest and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Central New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1873. law machine has sprung 
rapidly _ favor, the Machine in the 
world, an the ae COMBINATION Of good 

qualities, zie -, Ma it-rumning, smooth, noiseless 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. 2 Send 
for Circulars. 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
tr New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


"Sime Fifiy Dollar?" 
| ‘THE NEW FLORENCE. 


P PRICE, $20 below jany other first-class * 
/ VALUE, $30 above } Sewing-Machine, 















Pegg as 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 21st & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, 
SOLID, NOT DYED. 


PRICE-LIST. 
8 inches, 236 OUNCES... 0. .0..ccccscesccccsscess $2 50 
BS TCM BIE GEGEN. oi sGesivc asec csiccccnsevoce. 400 
82 inches, 43g ounces............ SdSeedcdueesepee 5 00 
SEMRECRE, TS CUMOME. ci ccccccissscrcevegsedecoce 700 


PO COG 0 cc isk ip vidcciecavecciitaccus 50c. to 10 00 


COM BINGS. 


COMBINGS MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 

SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES, 

NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EXTRA 
COLORS, 

the city to make 


Being a th Pe it i 
—_ HUMA N HAIR " 0 DSA SPECIALTY— 


having been aotablished be OTH RTY YEARS—we 
can, from our long experience, eee oer nome 


as superior to any in New York City, AND, A 
Prick, COMPA D WITH QUALITY, CAN NOT 
BE SURPASSED. 


Goods sent C,0, D, by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office Money-Order, or money in registered let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 


WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 


Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND. PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES, 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
CUT THIS OUT. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 100 pieces, = 2 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 











Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . ” is 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... “ 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,.... 11 “ 4 00 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,.......... ee 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,.......... per dozen, 2 50 
Good Water Goblet, .................-- - 1 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 85th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


Albee 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will Brought out this SPRING, 
in ae pS 8 Aiferent styles, 4 Ving gg gg $8 00, 
$12 00, $100, As this 
Seantteal g Fe Aya can be yn serctibes in a brief apace, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full oo tion, free to any one, on application. 

WES LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 





aCMiva tr 













3} SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 










Every machine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the P 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Mass. ; 
endl 39 Union Square, 1 New York. 4 





STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


ephous Award- 
the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 


Lightest, fortable By and 
See cncuscell — 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style, of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 











91 White St., N. ¥. 


TO LIVE 2.0%.0 

°F. E. Suira & Co., 
Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 
turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 
LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Read it, 
and save your health and money. 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —Mme Ba- 
povrgat & Co., 888 Broadway. Send for circular. 








EAT 












iILace Shawls 


Of our — pe in ail new and elegant desi --d 
at a greal fice. A Real Llama Shawl, 
Jeet, 4 of extra fine —. —_ pes desirable 

of examina- 


tern, for $10, sent C. O. D., . K - 
| Ave., N. . 


tion? J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR. 
ADAM A. former! 
AE As, MIGHEL (formers 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 
carefull 
Bonnets and Round Hats, ‘ic 
by! herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


BASE BALL 


CLUBS, Send for my Illustrated Price-List of Uni- 
forms, &c., before he rts ere. 
"WARD B. SNY R, 60 Nassan St., ™ X. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


[PORTED ) Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 





Sate 

















stamping and erforatin machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 

° V J ATCHES suitable for speculative p' pur Sena 

for price-list to Lionel Jacobs, 8 Astor se, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 














ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CC, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Outfitting 
Department. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 
UNDER WEAR, 

SILK, LISLE THREAD AND MERINO. 
HOSTERY of Every Description. 
FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS, 

SCARFS, TIES, HDKFS., GLOVES, &c., 


and all other articles appertaining to this branch of 
business at low prices. 


COSTUME AND MANTLE 
DEPARTMENTS, 


ALL THE LATEST 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 


In CARRIAGE, RECEPTION, and PROMENADE 
GARMENTS, MANTLES, LACE POINTS, 
LACE SACQUES, LACE AND SILK 
PALETOTS, LACE WORK 
POLONAISE, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
N.B.—Mourning Outfits prepared at short notice. 


Spring and Summer Hosiery and 


Underwear. 
Complete Aseortment now open, 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


“y =) T TH areal 
SUMMER NOVELTIES. 
**MAZLATAN,” 
A new article for over-dresses. 
* HERNANIS,” 
“GRENADINES,” 
and ‘*GAZE CHAMBRAIS,” 
Plain, Striped, and Broche 
Paris Printed ORGANDIES & JACONETS. 
LACE STRIPED POPLINS, 
25 cents per yard. 


SILK CHAIN LYONS POPLINS, 
75 cents; former price, $1 25. 


FANCY FOULARDS, 
75 cents; former price, $1 50. 
CHINTZ FIGURED ARMURE FOULARDS, 


#1 WO per yard; worth $2 50. 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
85 cents and $1 00 per yard; worth $1 25 and $1 50. 
And all other grades equally low. 
ge” Large additions have been made to the various 


Dress Goods Departments of New and Choice Fabrics 
at popular prices. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST., N.Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering a large assortment of 
BLACK, COLORED, AND 
FANCY SILKS, 
Among which may be found 


BLACK AND WHITE STRIPES, 


at the extraordinarily low price of 90c. and $1 per yd., 
good value $1 25 and $1 50. 


GRISAILLE STRIPES, 
Rich and very Heavy, $1 25 per yd., worth $1 75. 

















Large additions have been tende to their stock of 
REAL INDIA CAMELS. 
HAIR SHAWLS, 


purchased in Paris greatly below their value, com- 
—- at the extremely low price of $18 each up- 
ward. 


PARIS FANCY GOODS, 
Embracing very rich Lace and Cashmere 
SACQUES, CUIRASSES, POLONAISE, 
Elegantly trimmed with Silk and Jet. 
JET TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
ORNAMENTS, &c., &c. 

LADIES’ TIES, SASH RIBBONS, TRIMMING 
RIBBONS in choice colors and extra quality at very 
low prices. 


EMBROIDERTES, 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. 
Elegantly -embroidered SKIRTS, UNDERWEAR, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, &c. 











Ladies’ Ready-made 
Silk, Poplin, Mohair, Linen, 
Lawn, and Organdie 
DRESSES, 


amore elegant in style and lower prices than ever. 
A beautiful assortment of Ladies’ and Misses’ 


TRIMMED HATS, 


At $6, $7, $8, $9, and $10 each upward. 


Large additions will also be made to their 


DRESS GOODS 


STOCKS, prices commencing at the exceedingly low 
price of 25c. per yd. upward; one-half their value. 

Their friends and customers of this and neighboring 
= will find it to their advantage to examine the 
above, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


LL KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Scrofulous Lamps—Cure guaranteed. 
Giles & Co. Liniment. lodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 








TERN BROTHERS, 


6th Ave. and 23d St., N. Y., 
Are now offering 

EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 

In their Ladies’ Furnishing Department, on the sec- 

ond and third floors of their 

SIXTH AVENUE BUILDING. 

UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS IN LADIES’ 

DERGARMENTS. 

NIGHT ROBES FROM $115 UPWARD. 

CHEMISES FROM 90 CENTS UPWARD. 

DRAWERS FROM 68 CENTS UPWARD. 

WALKING SKIRTS FROM 93 CENTS UPWARD. 

DRESSING SACQUES FROM 84 CENTS UPWARD, 

CORSET COVERS FROM %75 CENTS UPWARD. 

And many other desirable and necessary garments 

requisite to a complete wardrobe. 

The above goods are all of our own manufacture, and 

= guarantee all material and workmanship to be first- 

class. 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST, 

giving all information, styles, and prices, mailed free. 

A complete assortment of 

FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDERGARMENTS, AT 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. and 23d Street, N. Y. 


ARBRE 


All ladies who wish to see the best made goods of 
Europe and America, the greatest eg J of styles and 
the lowest prices, must visit the Ladies’ Undergarment 
Department at EHRICHS’. Our French Percale Un- 
dergarments, entirely sewed by hand and exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, are attracting great attention and 
are daily winning in favor. We claim to have the 
largest assortment in America of French Percales and 
Linen Chemises, Drawers, Night-dresses, Corset Cov- 
ers, Camisoles, Skirts, Bands of every description, Col- 
lars and Cuffs, French Nurses’ Caps, Baby Wear, &c. 
French Nurses’ Caps at 40c., 50c., 60c., T5c., S5c. ; 
90c., $1, $1 20, and upward to $2 50. 

Our Infants’ Wear Department offers every thing 
desirable at the lowest prices. 

We have received two cases of fine Fans from the 
Custom-House, containing the latest European nou- 
veautés in this department. 

Satin Fans, superbly painted, with handles in all 
imaginable styles of shell, ivory, ebony, sandal wood, 
violet wood, &c., &c. 

Painted Fans, from 89c., upward. 

Monograms engraved on Fans to order. 

Ladies will find our Fans the cheapest and prettiest 
of any in the city. 

Great Bargains in Black Silks and Alpacas, Millinery 
Goods of every description, Parasols, Corsets, &c., &c. 
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t#~ Send for our full descriptive Spring Catalogue, 
mailed free on application. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 


WARRANTED PURE SILK AND WOOL, 
2 yards wide, $2 per yard, worth $3 50. 
£2 yards wide, $2 50 per yard, worth $4. 
% wide, 80 cents, $1, $1 25, worth $1, $1 25, and $1 50. 
% wide, 50 cents, worth 65 cents. 
CASHMERES, MERINOS, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
TAMISE CLOTHS, BOMBAZINES, &c., 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 
BLACK SILKS. 
STRIPED SILES $1, Worth $1 20. 
One case Steel Mohairs, 30 cents, worth 50 cents. 
ALPACAS AND PURE MOHAIRS, 
Complete Outfits, ready made. 


JSACKSON’S, 


729 BROADWAY, CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE. 











SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The t design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of — in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his a who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
per gw will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 





er o ef r day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 a $20 =. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Agents wanted. Particulars 














Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 


A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


The most perfect ever ow oe and the best in the 
world, 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda, 


As an absolutely certain means of restoring and 
maintaining the health, of relieving and preventing 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, of Sustaining the 
Vital Forces and Powers, of restoring and increasing 
the Vital Strength and Nervous Power and Energy, 
and of building up, invigorating and VITALIZING 
the entire Nervous and Physical Systems 


WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE 

has no equal on the face of the earth. 

Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CU., Chemists, 

Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 


To All who Wear Button Shes 





No more buttons to sew on if you use the ANCHOR 
BUTTON FASTENER. They will not injure the shoe 
or hurt the foot; are very quickly oe. EASILY 


changed, and outlast the shoe. All first-class shoe 
stores keep them. Call and see the Anchor Button 
Fasteners at the agency. WM. BUTTERFIELD & 
CO., 6 Murray St., N. Y. $a Canvassers wanted. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
NEW DESIGNS IN 

Fichus, Collarettes, 

Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 











and system put in 


fect order by the wonderful alterative 
wer , Dr. Pierce’sGolden Med-= 


that the proprietor offers $ R 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument 


INQUIRE 


For the LADD PATENT WATCH-CASE 
for your movement if you want to purchase an elegant 
and durable Gold Watch, and make a handsome 
saving in ‘er For sale by Dealers generally, in 
Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, Mansard, Flat, and 
Dome shapes. Key and Stem Winders. 
Circulars descriptive of the manufacturing process, 
advantages, &c., sent on application to the manufac- 
turers, J.A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BLACKWOOD’S “MAGIC” 
DRESS -SKIRT ELEVATOR. 
Neatness, Comfort, Economy & Style. 

Cc. 


Executive Mansion, Wash., 






















ceived the Dress-Skirt Elevator, and requests 
ou to send her another. Respectfully, 
ee Levi P. loenr Secretary. 
CLINTON R. BLACKWOOD, 171 Broadway. 
N.B.—Sent toany address for 75 cents and 2 


stamps. Address as above, Box 1503, N.Y. 


LADIES, By sending me your address, with 


TEN OENTS, I will send you a 


CUT PAPER PATTERN 
(with instructions) of the LATEST STYLE of a 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, OVER-SKIRT, 
OR UNDERWEAR. 
Address GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required. 

Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 

L.G.S. stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 
C. 8. KINSEY, 

56 Summer Street, Boston. 

JERFUMED RUBBER WORKS, No. 

7 Great Jones St., New York.—Manu- 
facturers of Perfumed Velvet Rubber Dress and Coat 
Shields, Hair Curlers and Crimpers, Air Forms and 
Bustles, and every description of Rubber Goods. Lady 
Agents wanted every where. 




















$72 fre, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








891 
LAST CHANCE 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


PIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIG LIBRARY OF XY 


JULY 31st, 1874. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift - - = $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift <- = = 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each, 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - - + 8% 5000 
Hialwes = = = = = = 25 00 
Tenths,oreach Coupon = - 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - - = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pvsuie Linrary Buitpine, Lovisvitis, Ky, 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
‘90. Class 7 Octave Piavos for $290 
mam We answer—lt costs less than $3! 
2 Mio make any $600 Piano sol 
through Agents, all of whom make 
, i r ct. proiit. We have 
Agno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. ° 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c, (some of whom you may_kuow), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 












DE BLANG, 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Manufacturers of 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, 
COSTUMES. 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can onepert themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 
TRAVELING "Lcs2° DELIGHTFUL, oo7i2AsP S088 


BY USING THE NEW DUST SHIELD AND VENTILATOR FOR CAB WI 


Gi . 
Is VERY NEAT. AGENTS WANTED 
FITS SATOHEL OR POCKET, SENT PUSIVAID, FOR ES CTS, IF IN 
DOUBT, SER VIEWS 0 SS SENT WITH CIRCULAR PREE 


3 OF THE PRE 
HALE, KILBURN & CO. 48 & 60 N. 6th St. Phila. Pa. 


| Romeo & Juliette and Lover’s Argument. 














We OI snew French Oil Chromos. Just out. Per- 

| fect gems, size 9x11 in., mounted ready 

and for frames. Any one by mail, postpaid, 50 

cts.; 2 for 75 cts.; $4adoz. Agents want- 

Us 9 ed. Send for Catalogue. PLUMB & CO., 
108 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“= YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 

iui CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50c. 


= =e, Circulars FREE. 
J.F.Marsu & Co. 
= Fannie Brown y cor. mt and DX “ed 
~~ — Oo Sts., Phila., Pa. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


ADIES, send your address for the LADIES’ GUIDE. 
Sent free. R. H. LEE, 286 Superior St.,Cleveland,O. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Hanrrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

posiage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazrng, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied aratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00), without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 





Tres ror Apvenvisine tn Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 





HO "TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 60 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 








$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. [June 18, 1874. 
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WALKINGISM. 
DANGERS OF CREMATION. Mrs. Lorty (of Madison Avenue, suddenly goerteben by her inciend), i, we Ms. Lety, William, W ithe 
. “s i f al is? il? C ! g j ing! I st 
“Mamma, do come here and see to Alfred! He’s got the Urn off the Mantel, and spilled some of Grand- a pad pear. eh this? Are you i Come ‘home, ‘dear ee ne te ee — 
mother on the Rug, and is mixing the rest of her up with the Ink!” Mr. Lorty. ‘Don’t bother, but run home and get Bath, Towels, etc., ready. I’m Walking a Match for 
a Thousand Dollars, from Wall Street to Murray Hill.” 
FACETIZ THE-GENTLE CRAFT. 


A apy presented her husband with twins, and in 
due season added triplets. ‘“‘ Dear me,” exclaimed an 
astonished neighbor, “I papecee Mrs. Stebbins will 
have qualtupels next, and then centipedes !” 


<< 

“ Paddy, my boy,” said a gentleman to an Irishman, 
whom he observed fishing away at a deep pool, “ that 
must be a favorite stream for trout.” 

“Faith and sure it must be that same, for I have 
been standin’ here this three hours, and not one of 
’em will come out of it.” 

oe ES 

Why should a wedding-feast consist of fish and 

oysters 7—Because they are maritime food. 


—_—o— 

“ Happy tur Man.”—Professor Goldwin Smith says 
the Canadian colonists are the most contented people 
on the face of the earth. That is manifest: if they 
were not, they would not be very long in getting away 


from Canada. : 
THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


Erne... “ And, oh, mamma! do you know, as we 
were coming along we saw a horrid, horrid woman 
with a red atri shaw! drink something out of a 
bottle, and then hand it to some men. I’m sure she 
was tipsy.” 

Beatrior (who always looks on the best side of things). 
* Perhaps it was only castor-oil, after all!” 


ee 
The two colors which are indiscernible are invisible 
green and blindman’s buff. 





In time the mulberry-tree becomes a silk gown, and 
the silk gown becomes a woman. 


_—_—— 

When an editor attempts to describe a bridal trous- 
seau, and a typographical blunder makes him describe 
bridal trousers, it must be perplexing. One of our ex- 
changes claims to have had such experience. He was 
made to say that a certain bridal trousers cost $40,000. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
Dos (to very bad boy indeed). “* What are you going to do with that Tin Kettle?” 
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“TI say, Mister, jump in, will yer, and make believe ye’re Drowndin’! I want ter try my Dawg!” 






































A bard is weak enough, you'll find, 
A humble catgut-twangler, 

But for a man of simple mind, 
Commend me to an angler. 

He'll fish and fish the whole year round, 
Devotedly fanatic 

To catch one fish that pe a@ pound, 
And then his joy’s ecstatic. 


For twelve long months for such a catch 
Who'd be on banks a dangler? 

But ’tis a fearful joy to snatch 
To the contented angler. 

A: d off he goes and “ weighs it in”— 
For breakfast has next morn it: 

A cat, the thinnest of the thin, 
Though fond of fish, would scorn it. 


And after that he goes about 
The anecdote to retail 

Of how he caught that one-pound trout, 
With every little detail. 

And rival brothers of the craft 
Will listen to the story, 

And puff their ee. and round him waft 
A cy cloud of glory. 


And all about the how and when 
He'll argue like a wrangler. 

There seems no bliss for mortal men 
Like that which waits an angler. 

And when he’s old and bald and gray, 
His children’s children dun him 

To tell them of that fish, and say 
What great renown it won him. 


More blest. than men who write for books, 
Or versifying mangler 

(Whose lines have rhymes instead of hooks), 
The simple-minded angler. 

So with this epitaph no doubt 
His mild existence closes— 

“The man who caught the one-pound trout 
Beneath this stone reposes.” 














“Two souls with but a single thought, two hearts that beat as one.” 


